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A LONG, BITTER STEEL STRIKE. The conflict is between management rights 


and the power and prestige of the Steelworkers union..............00.ee0 eee 23 


STEEL USERS ARE WELL-HEDGED. The average company has a month’s sup- 


ply of steel on hand, but fear that small suppliers will run short worries some 


isc cnn nhs ep ethene end beh beuleedbekivenbemey ceeak eu> 25 
FED UPSETS COMPROMISE ON DEBT. Chmn. Martin persuades the Admin- 
istration to oppose provisions that, he feels, are a slap at Fed money policy...... 27 
BIG 3 JOIN IN PRICE DROP. Copper producers in U. S. announce price cuts— 
and analysts wonder if downward trend will continue................00000 28 


MERGER IN THE GETTY EMPIRE. Plan to merge Tidewater Oil and a Oil 


would create another $1-billion oil company............... 5.00 e cease 29 


AN AIRPORT CAN DEAL WITH A JET—BUT A MOB IS DIFFERENT. 


Crowds swarming to Idlewild to watch disabled 707 land emphasize a new problem 30 


TURBINE PRICE CUTS, BUT NO WAR. GE cuts will mean industrywide slash 


on large steam-electric turbine generators, but no new “white sale”........... 32 
NEW HELP FOR RAIL COMMUTERS. Philadelphia’s mayor proposes non- 
profit corporation to run the city’s 12 lines with lower fares and better service.... 34 
BIGGEST STOCKHOLDER OF ALL. Not the mutual funds or pension trusts 
but the personal trusts that are managed by banks, ABA survey shows.... . 34 
IN BUSINESS. St. Louis daily doubles its earnings tax, Ford Foundation grants, 
disposal of radioactive wastes by sea and stream, pleas for caution on tax curbs.. 36 





In Business Abroad. Volkswagen expansion, Kishi’s trade tour, auto makers’ nego- 
tiations with Egypt, Franco-German financial ties, Chinese communes. .. . . 55 
Vietnam’s Gains Spur Red Terror. Pro-Western government, aided by U. S., makes 
unexpected progress, notably in land reform. So Communists from north strike 
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Prodigy With a Flair for Profit. Itek Corp., not yet two, tackles problem of storing 
business and scientific data—and makes money ot it..............e eee eens 78 
In Finance. Fight for control of an Oregon lumber company, British insurance in 

the U. S., Mutual Broadcasting bankruptcy plan, Fed’s bank loan data......... 45 
Seeking Rates on Current Costs. Public utilities try to shift the basis for rate-making 

from original cost of plant and equipment. They face an uphill fight.......... 47 
In Washington. Gas tax hike, Washington’s $2.5-billion transit plan, Renegotiation 

Act, Dixon-Yates ruling, Pentagon’s dial-it-yourself.................00--0050- 93 
Auto Makers Trip Over a Word. Detroit argues that Michigan court's interpreta- 

tion means strikes financed on jobless pay...............0 0c cece cece eeees 95 
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In Labor. Hoffa seeks over-the-road master contract, tricky problem of jurisdiction, 

rail anti-strike insurance, dividend by union-run hat maker................... 99 
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NBC Puts TV “Specials” on Its Schedule Three Nights a Week. A new idea in pro- 
graming comes to the screen in the fall. It helps NBC several ways............. 68 
SEC’s Aim: Keep the Boom Honest. Chmn. Gadsby reminds investors his agency is 

a watchdog, with no power to prevent market crashes.................2.005- 101 
In the Markets. Strength in stocks, Senate move to block bond-mortgage swap, 
Mcintyre Porcupine Mines, an on-again, off-again merger.................--. 106 
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alternating current, has no moving parts to wear OUt.........eeeeee seen neues 123 
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1957 1958 1959 

1953-55 Year Month Week § Latest 
Average Age Ago Ago Week 
BUSINESS WEEK INDEX (chart)... . . 9 1333) 1282 )~)157.6 7158.7 *160.5 
PRODUCTION 
Pe ee COIN BT FOND eicin vk eke bkecuntedstscebedecanceeseeueceee 2,032 1,481 2,62 +2,252 N.A. 
EE re Ee OO rr ee ae 132,806 96,855 164,538 +139,829 161,331 
Engineering const. awards (Eng. News-Rec. 4-wk. daily av. in thous.)........ $52,412 $97,453 $89,752 $90,893 $86,563 
Electric power (millions of kilowatt-hours).........c.ceeeeeeeeceeceees 10,819 11,851 13,503 113,124 13,502 
Crude oil and condensate (daily av., thous. of bblis.)..................-.. 6,536 6,439 7,010 6,914 6,802 
ee ee 8 rr ere 1,455 1,331 1,417 1,533 1,680 
PONG CEs cdegctciedandeructseevaecuseesstleenbevenesusswees 247,488 133,774 330,025 275,478 180,359 
TRADE 
Carloadings: mfrs., miscellaneous and l.c.l. (daily av., thous. of cars)........ 70 57 64 65 66 
Carloadings: all others (daily av., thous. of cars)...........ce cece eee eees 47 47 50 52 46 
Department store sales index (1947-49 = 100, not seasonally adjusted)..... 121 102 150 118 109 
Business failures (Dun & Bradstreet, number).........cccecececscccvcess 198 275 295 244 237 
PRICES 
Spot commodities, daily index (Moody's, Dec. 31, 1931 = 100)............ 412.8 396.9 389.0 388.0 384.5 
industrial raw materials, daily index (BLS, 1947-49 = 100)............... 89.2 83.6 92.3 92.3 92.3 
Foodstuffs, daily index (BLS, 1947-49 = 100)............c eee eee aca 90.5 89.5 82.0 80.1 79.0 
ee ey CUT NT I, Ms oc odiicekeccesscceredbeceuesedoueens’s 19.8¢ 17.4¢ 19.5¢ 19.5¢ 19.5¢ 
a Oe eee eer 143.9 181.5 186.7 186.7 186.7 
Sores Sees ees Gee BO, WD so 5 gic esc cenicecccccescavessens ‘ $36.10 $37.50 $38.17 $39.17 $39.17 
Copper (electrolytic, delivered price, E & MJ, Ib.)....... ccc eee ee ee cece 32.394¢ 25.540¢ 31.505¢ 31.410¢  30.660¢ 
Wheat (No. 2, hard and dark hard winter, Kansas City, bu.)................ $2.34 $1.79 $1.99 $1.90 $1.94 
Cotton, daily price (middling, 1 in., 14 designated markets, |b.)............ 34.57¢ 34.90¢ 34.54¢ 34.19¢ 33.84¢ 
Weel tops (Boston, 1)... ccccccccccccccccccescccccceeccecececesceee $1.96 $1.67 $1.82 $1.86 $1.88 
FINANCE 
500 stocks composite, price index (S&P’s, 1941-43 = 10)............-0- 31.64 45.33 57.04 59.74 59.69 
Medium grade corporate bond yield (Baa issues, Moody’s)...........--+++- 3.59% 4.53% 5.03% 5.05% 5.09% 
Prime commercial paper, 4 to 6 months, N. Y. City (prevailing rate)......... 2-2 % 1Y2% 3% % 3% % % 
BANKING (Millions of Dollars) 
Demand deposits adjusted, reporting member banks...........--++++e0++ 57,848 54,844 57,387 **60,835 **60,316 
Total loans and investments, reporting member banks...........---+.+++- 84,642 94,522 94,700 **103,476 **104,401 
Commercial and agricultural loans, reporting member banks.............. 24,180 30,125 31,856 **29,411 **29,362 
U. S. gov’t guaranteed obligations held, reporting member banks........... 33,275 32,337 28,453 **29,980 **30,958 
Total federal reserve credit outstanding. .............eceeeeeeeeeeeeces 26,424 26,589 27,736 28,042 28,319 
1953-55 Year Month Latest 
MONTHLY FIGURES OF THE WEEK — a i’ n 
Employment (in millions).......cccccccccccccccccccccccccccccess eer 62.2 65.0 66.0 67.3 
Gacmployment Gin millions). ....cccsccccccccveccccccccesrcccocees ale cake 2.5 5.4 3.4 4.0 
ee es OS WD. on we ddanecndbasetesccechaensiaseesecked cane hala tad $158.1 $219.5 $216.0 $228.6 
Average weekly earnings in manufacturing...............-+5+e0e5: See $73.36 $83.10 $90.32 $90.54 
Wholesale prices (U.S. Dept. of Labor BLS, 1947-49 = 100).......... Be ceceawns 110.4 119.2 119.9 119.6 
Preliminary, week ended July 11, 1959. 8 Date for ‘Latest Week’ on each series on request. 
+ Revised, N, A. Not available. 


* Not comparable with previous data. See page 45. 
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Sydiow; 112—{It.) Washington University, (cen.) University of California, (rt.) City College of New York; 113—(It.) University of Chicago, (cen.) 
Georgia State College of Business Administration, (rt.) University of Pennsylvania; 123—John Coneen. 
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Koroseal goes around with a drip 
no other belt can stand 


A typical example of B.F. Goodrich product improvement 


Bes chemical coating sprayed inside 
those fluorescent tubes costs too 
much to waste a drop. A conveying 
system was installed to catch the drip- 
pings and carry them to a tank for reuse. 
But no ordinary conveyor belt could 
handle the job. This strong chemical 
would soak into the belt, soften 
the cover, rot the fabric. When a 
B.F.Goodrich distributor heard of the 
problem, he suggested a belt made of 
Koroseal flexible material. 


This B.F.Goodrich belt defies the 
stuff that ruins other belts—chemicals, 
grease, most acids, vegetable, animal 
or mineral oils, alkalies. The Koroseal 
cover is tough, resists abrasion, crack- 
ing, peeling, never gets soft or sticky. 
Its smooth, nonporous surface is easy 
to clean. And it can be vulcanized into 
a continuous belt, eliminating trouble- 
some fasteners, the weak spot in most 
belts. 

A Koroseal belt was installed as a 


moving drip pan under the fluorescen 
tubes. That was 2 years ago. It worked 
so successfully that today in this 
plant there are eight conveying sys- 
tems of this type, using B.F.Goodrich 
Koroseal belts. 

Your B.F.Goodrich distributor has 
the exact specifications for the Korosea! 
belt described here. And as a factory- 
trained specialist in rubber products, 
he can answer your questions about the 
many products B.F.Goodrich makes 
for in ustry. B.F.Goodrich Industrial 
Products Co., Dept. M-635, Akron 18, O 


Koroseal—T..M. Reg. U. S. Pat. Of. 
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...isanew PFAUDLER PERMUTIT program providing a modern, 
imaginative approach—plus the specialized materials and equipment 
—for handling and processing liquids and gases more profitably 





FLUIDICS AT WORK ON WASTE WATERS 





How to keep your neighbors happy 
while dumping plant waste waters 


Each year more and more towns and cities and states put 
laws on their books prohibiting industries from dumping 
fluid wastes which could contaminate rivers and streams. 
The wastes that cause problems run the gamut from acids 
to aromatics, but none of them need cause you any really 
serious technical problems. Our Permutit Division has the 
experience, backed with the equipment, to give you a simple, 
relatively economical answer to most waste disposal problems. 
Here are two case histories which illustrate the sort of 


assistance we can give, sometimes even turning waste into 
profit: 





International Harvester has a plant at Fort Wayne, Indiana, 
which must rid itself of wastes holding soluble and insoluble 
oils, alkaline cleaner fluids, mineral acids, corrosive salts and 
other contaminants . . . a mixture which could wreak havoc 
with local streams. A single piece of equipment and its acces- 


sories render this water so safe it can be dumped into an 
open stream. It’s called the Permutit Colloidair Separator." 

This unit uses an unusual and relatively low-cost “bubbling 
out” process to remove all the solid wastes suspended in the 
water. Air is forced into solution with the waste waters, 
under pressure. The mixture is then released to atmospheric 
pressure, causing the air to form millions of tiny bubbles that 
collect around the solids and lift them to the surface of a 
tank, where they can be skimmed off and dumped into a 
disposal pit. 
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Southland Paper Mills has actually turned a waste problem 
into a source of profit with another piece of Permutit equip- 
ment, called a Precipitator. 

Water loaded with fiber from Southland’s groundwood 
newsprint savalls and pulp thickeners is funnelled into the 
Precipitator, which removes the suspended solids (fiber). 

The mill returns the clarified water to process for further 
use, and the reclaimed fiber goes back into process to be 
made into quality newsprint. 

These are just two of the many ways Permutit and our 
FLUIDICS program can help you cope with a waste prob- 
lem. If you’d like more information or would like to discuss 
a particular problem, write to Dept. BW-79, 50 West 44th 
Street, New York 36, N. Y. 


FLUIDICS AROUND THE WORLD 





Pfaudler Permutit is a world-wide company with manufacturing 
plants in these countries: 

Germany: Pfaudler-Werke A.G. 

Great Britain: Enamelled Products Corp. Ltd, 

Canada: Ideal Welding Co. Ltd. 

Mexico: Arteacero-Pfaudler, S.A. 

Japan: Shinko-Pfaudler Co., Ltd. 


PFAUDLER PERMUTIT INC. 
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READERS REPORT 





Fourth Competitor 


Dear Sir: 

Your issue [BW—Jul.4’59,p40] 
carried an interesting article Mul- 
tiplying Users Fight for Place in 
Radio Spectrum on the growing 
battle for frequency assignments 
between 25 and 850 megacycles. 
You list three main groups as the 
competitors. Business, industrial, 
and common carriers being the first 
group; the broadcasters being the 
second; and the military as the 
third. 

Perhaps these groups are rightly 
classified as the “competitors” be- 
cause it is they who are clamoring 
for additional channels. 

But an article of this sort can 
not be regarded as complete re- 
porting of the situation since no 
mention is made of the 170,000 
amateur radio operators licensed by 
the FCC. Each “ham” has a big 
stake in the outcome of the 
“battle.” The recent 27 megacycle 
citizens’ band was created from 
frequencies formerly used by the 
amateurs. Any further frequency 
snatching will seriously restrict 
amateur radio. 

CHARLES S. BUNNELL 
PARK RIDGE, N. J. 


Not Biggest Dam 


Dear Sir: 

In the interests of accuracy | 
would like to call to your attention 
that you state [BW—May30'S59, 
pl18] that Kariba Dam “will be 
the world’s largest dam on com- 
pletion.” It will not be the world’s 
largest dam as there are several 
others already comp'cted and in the 
process of construction which will 
exceed Kariba’s size in volume and 
height. However, Kariba Dam 
will create the world’s largest man- 
made reservoir. 

Grand Coulee Dam, on the Co- 
lumbia River in Central Washing- 
ton, still maintains the position of 
being the world’s largest concrete 
dam. Ft. Peck Dam, on the Mis- 
souri River in Montana, is the 
world’s largest earth dam. There 
are several proposals for dams 
which will exceed these record 
structures in the future. This is not 
intended to detract from Kariba 
Dam which should be recognized 
as one of the world’s most ambi- 
tious engineering projects. 

T. W. MERMEL 
CHMN. OF THE COMMITTEE ON 

THE REGISTER OF DAMS 

NEW YORK, N. Y. 





Are Rising Fleet Oy 
Cutting Your Profits? 











Meet Company President Horace Browning, “These big, gas-thirsty "59 cars siphon off “What's more, Fawcett, we'll have to build 
and Sales Manager Fawcett. Their problem profit dollars like a vacuum cleaner,” an extension to the company garage to 
is a common one today soaring car fleet complains President Browning. ‘They're house these monsters. And our salesmen 
costs that whittle down profits. costing us too much to operate.” can’t fit them into parking spaces.” 














“Cheer up, H.B.,” declared Fawcett. “Let’s “And our salesmen won't waste time driv- “You've got it, Fawcett!”, beamed Brown- 
switch our fleet to Rambler. We'll save ing ‘round the block looking for parking ing. “We'll switch to Rambler like so many 
money on first cost and operating cost. spots. Rambler parks in spaces other cars other fleet operators are doing. Rambler 
Because Rambler has top resale, we'll save have to pass up. Rambler is the one car savings will make a nice showing on the 
too, when it’s time to trade or sell.” that hasn’t forgotten the fleet owner.” right side of the ledger.” 


Rambler Fleet Sales Up 310%" 


Like individual car buyers, fleet oper- 
ators are switching to Rambler in 
record-breaking numbers. ‘These busi- 
ness men have learned that it is sound 
economics that means important 
savings in first cost and operating costs. 
Many fleet operators report Rambler 
gives 4 to 8 more miles per gallon than 
ordinary cars. And Rambler’s top re- 
sale value means you get more at 
trade-in time. 

For complete information on the 
Rambler Fleet Purchase Plan, mail the 
coupon today. You entail no obligation. 























l ; 
| Fleet Sales, Dept. A 
FI et I — . A = am . , | American Motors Corp. | 
e€ casing ArI ange ments | 14250 Plymouth Road, Detroit 32, Michigan | 
A eo A rs ils b! ] Please send your representative to call on us with complete | 
Are valia eC eée | information about the Rambler Fleet Plan. We understand this | 
| entails no obligation on our part. 
If your firm leases fleet units, ask your leasing company FIRM NAME 
for low Rambler rates or write us for the names of leasing | | 
en j STREET city a 
companies with whom we have working arrangements. 
, ay | 
t — aa aa aa sa sa saa eee ee — 














LOGICAL LOCATION FOR YOUR PLANT 


...the GULF SOUTH 


industry is expanding in the Gulf South 


faster than in any other section of the U.S. 
Of all the nation’s engineered industrial 
construction now proposed, one-fifth is to 
be located in this dynamic area served 
by United Gas.* It’s only logical to build 
your new plant where others are building 
...grow where others are growing. Inves- 
tigate the advantages the Gulf South 


offers your plant. 





*Autnority: Engineering News Record 






seeveuwe 


if Fuel is a Factor in Your 
Operations, write United Gas, 
P.O. Box 1407, Shreveport, La. 








UNITED GAS CORPORATION e UNITED GAS PIPE LINE COMPANY e UNION PRODUCING COMPANY 
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| New era 
in maritime history 
opens with launching of 
N.S. Savannah 


DE LAVAL propulsion units to drive new vesse! 








With the launching of the world’s first nuclear merchant vessel, 


the N.S. Savannah on July 21, 1959, a new era in maritime history is begun. 


De Laval has played an important part in the design and construction of 
the machinery for this nuclear ship which was designed by George G. Sharp, Inc., 


and built by the New York Shipbuilding Corporation. The Babcock & Wilcox 


Company were the prime contractors for the nuclear propulsion system. 


This achievement is another first for De Laval, long a leader in the 
design and manufacture of propulsion machinery for the maritime industry. 


In other industries — steel, refineries, chemical processes, power and 
others, dependability and precision manufacture have made the name 
De Laval synonymous with quality for over half a century. 


WINE Steam Turbine Company 


NOTTINGHAM WAY, TRENTON 2, N. J, 
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YOUR OWN MEN CAN BUILD 
THIS LOW-COST, 
AUTOMATIC FILLING AND 
CAPPING MACHINE ca 
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Packaging operations of all kinds can be automated “a 
quickly and economically with simple equipment built 
around Bellows “Controlled-Air-Power” Devices. This 
“SPOT-A-MATION IDEA” is typical of the methods used. 
Originally designed to fill and cap paint cans; it has 
been adapted to a variety of packaging operations. 
Bellows equipment has been used in packing and heat 
sealing plastic bags of sauerkraut, filling and capping 
glass pill bottles, and packaging granular material in 
paperboard containers, to cite a few examples. 

In the sketch above, a belt conveyor feeds empty cans 
onto a Bellows Rotary Table equipped with a special top Another typical applica- 
(#4), causing it to index through the work stations. tion of Bellows equip- 
After a container has been automatically positioned mont in packaging oper. 


: “yr ae * ations is filling cans with 
under the filling hopper, the piston rod of Bellows Air Geld add bend conn ot 


Motor #1 retracts, allowing paint to flow into the can. Sugar Beet Products Co., 
When a predetermined weight is reached, a limit switch Saginaw, Michigan, 
is tripped and the piston rod advances to cut off the where production was 
flow. At the next work station, Bellows Air Motors #2 increased 100%. 


and #3, operating alternately, deliver a lid to position 
and press it onto the can. At the last station, the filled 
and capped container is removed by a powered belt con- 
veyor. All Bellows Air Motors are synchronized and 
electrically interlocked to assure proper timing and 
sequence of operations. 

This is just one type of operation which Bellows Work 
Units can “spot-automate” simply and at low cost. 
Chances are there are scores of others in your plant. 
Why not investigate — today? 


THIS SPOT-A-MATION IDEA 
FILE IS YOURS ON REQUEST 








Contains installation data, wiring dia- = - 4 
grams and equipment lists for the filling 1445-B 
and capping machine as well as a score of other spot-automation appli- 
cations of Bellows “Controlled-Air-Power”’ Devices. Write Dept. BW-759, 


The Bellows Co. 


DIVISION OF INTERNATIONAL BASIC ECONOMY CORPORATION (IBEC) 
AKRON 9, OHIO 


OTHER INDUSTRIAL DIVISIONS OF IBEC: Sinclair-Collins Valve Co., Valvair, Akron, Ohio « V. D. Anderson Co., Cleveland, Ohio 
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The Changing Industrial Picture 


When You Need Speedy, 


Low-Cost Earthmoving... 


the modern, practical answer 


is aJohn Deere Crawler-Dozer 


Industry is speeding up work and cutting down costs in earth- 
moving and other materials-handling tasks these days. And they’re 
doing it with nimble, aggressive John Deere Industrial Power 
Units such as the crawler-dozer shown here. Industry is finding 
that these businesslike outfits can often fill the shoes of bigger 
and much more costly equipment—that they can more than pay 
their way in fuel saved, in their easy handling, and their reduced 
maintenance and servicing expense. 

A second look at your own needs may show how a John Deere 
Industrial Unit can make every man-hour and every invested 
dollar go farther. Write now for the busy man’s at-a-glance story 
of the complete John Deere Industrial line. 


JOHUN DEERE 





Gasoline and Diesel, Wheel and 
Crawler Units for: 


@ Commercial Construction 

® Logging and Clearing 

®@ Home Bulding, Landscaping 

®@ Roads and Streets 

@ Pit, Quarry, and Mine 

@ Oil and Gas 

®@ Public Works 

®@ Public Utilities 

®@ Plumbing and Heating 

® Manufacturing and Warehousing 


John Deere 
Industrial Division 


Dept. 572, Moline, Ill. 





“Specialists in Low-Cost Power with a Heavyweight Punch" 
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HANDLING THE 
ROUGH ONES 


The jobs that Reynolds Aluminum 


is handling in the process industries 


drive home a point for 


manufacturers in every field 


Wherever excessive corrosion, weight, mainte- 
nance and installation costs are factors, alumi- 
num can probably do a better job at lower cost 
than any other metal. 


A big statement, but there’s plenty of proof 
in chemical processing plants, petroleum re- 
fineries, and oil fields all over the world. For 
example, aluminum needs no coatings to pro- 
tect it from many corrosive atmospheres, 
liquids or gasses. It keeps its strength and 
brightness even when handling materials that 
severely affect other metals. It is low in first 
cost and is one of the easiest materials to 
fabricate. 

Because aluminum is light (one-third the 
weight of steel) it cuts handling and erection 
costs. And it’s ideal for storage tanks and 
vessels that handle volatile fluids because it’s 
(a) non-sparking, and (b) highly reflective. 

If you’re looking for ways to improve your 
product or production, consider aluminum. 
And for help in design, engineering—even 
fabricating—call on Reynolds. For details, 
call your nearest Reynolds Office or write 
Reynolds Metals Company, P.O. Box 2346GA, 
Richmond 18, Virginia. 

Watch Reynolds TV show—"WALT DISNEY PRESENTS" —» 
every week on ABC-TV 


Reynolds Aluminum is a “natural” 
for lightweight, corrosion-resistant 
heat exchangers. It costs less than 

other metals, has excellent heat 
transfer characteristics, resists fouling. 
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The Finest Products 
Made with Aluminum 


are made with 


REYNOLDS G22 ALUMINUM 
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Reynolds Aluminum Process Pipe is easy and economical to install 
and requires minimum maintenance. It is widely used to handle corrosives 
like hydrogen peroxide, nitrogen solutions, refined products and many 
other corrosive fluids. 


Reynolds Oil Country Pipe 

is rapidly becoming a standard for 
temporary piping to drilling rigs. 
Three men can lay a mile in 14% 
hours—about 1/10 the time it takes 
to lay equivalent steel pipe. 





Corrosion-resistant 
aluminum —ideal for 
jacketing. Non-sparking and 
highly reflective, it keeps 
volatiles cooler, safer, 
conserves heat... 
protects bulk insulation. 


REYNOLDS ALUMINUM 


The metal for automation’ 
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1d & Before America’s major missile launching pads are 
served directly on land by trucks —and only 


by trucks. The missile that rides skyward to 
outer space rides first on a motor truck... 


> J sometimes all the way across the country. A 
i/ & St fage: transcontinental ride for such a “mystery” 





cargo is just What you’d expect in a land where 
everything you can think of travels by truck 

. where the business man, the farmer, the 
storekeeper, the housewife — everyone depends 
on truck transport. 


AMERICAN TRUCKING INDUSTRY 


American Trucking Associations, Inc., Washington 6, D. C. 





THE WHEELS THAT GO EVERYWHERE 








































new FLAKED Super Filmeen. 
obsoletes all other filming a 


The use of filming amines for preventing corrosion in condensate return 
lines has become accepted practice and Dearborn’'s Filmeens are 
recognized as the quality standard for this purpose. 


Now, Dearborn research has produced another improvement — 
Super Filmeen in FLAKE form. 


This free flowing, finely divided waxy flake is easily handled and weighed; 
readily dispersible ...31% more active than ordinary 

octadecylamine acetate ...not subject to dehydration at super-heated 
steam temperatures ...will not hydrolyze to acetic acid... 

remains alkaline in feed solutions. 


Shipped as 100% active ingredients—saves on freight. 


Update YOUR condensate return line protection with Super Filmeen. 
Call your Dearborn Engineer or send for detailed Technical Bulletin today! 





DEARBORN 
CHEMICAL 
COMPANY 


Executive Offices: Merchandise Mart, Chicago 54 
Plants and Laboratories: Chicago+ Linden, N. J.« Los Angeles 
Toronto + Honolulu « Havana « Buenos Aires 
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Worthington craftsmen are experienced at 
building high-speed rotating machinery that 
must operate continuously. The rotor of a 
typical Worthington high-speed turbine, for 
example, weighs 3 tons, turns at a speed of 
8500 rpm, and is machined to ‘watch- 
maker’ tolerances. 
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COMPRESSORS 





POWER TRANSMISSION EQUIP 


POWER PLANT EQUIPMENT 









WORTHINGTON AND 
THE RENAISSANCE 
OF CRAFTSMANSHIP 


For many American industries, mass production spelled the end 
craftsmanship. It became impossible to produce the many 
the same care and patience that went into the few. 

The last decade, however, has seen a renaissance of craftsm 
ship. In missiles, for example. To reach the moon will require a h 
degree of skill, not only in design, but also in manufactur 
techniques. 


The First, the Biggest, the Fastest, and the Most Precise 
Worthington is well aware of the continuing importance of cra 
manship to its success. Worthington has no monopoly on skill, 
it does have a force of shop employees who are unusually ale! 
this need, and who are loyal and dedicated to their job. They h 
been responsible for many outstanding manufacturing accom; 
ments. That’s why you'll find the first, the biggest, the fastest, or t 
most precise power service product usually bears the Worthing! 
trademark. 

Worthington is proud of its craftsmen who have contributed 
much to its reputation for quality. Many skilled technicians ha 
been with Worthington for 20, 30 and even 40 years. Half of 
labor force has worked for Worthington at least 13 years. 


An Extra Ingredient 

Many times you can’t see it, often 
you can’t feel it, sometimes you can’t 
even measure it, but there is an extra 
ingredient in every Worthington 
product. And that ingredient is 
“craftsmanship.” 

Worthington Corporation, Harri- 
son, N. J. In Canada: Worthington 


(Canada) Ltd., Brantford, Ont. .... WORTHINGTON 
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Chesapeake and Ohio Railway 


SERVING: Virginia + West Virginia + Kentucky + Ohio 








DETROIT | 





TO SERVE THE 


Michigan -Ohio-Indiana 
Industrial Area 


This industrial site, almost on the Ohio-Michigan line, offers a unique 
combination of advantages to anyone who needs to be in the heart of 
this vast industrial complex. 913 acres can be divided to best suit your 
requirements. 


TRANSPORTATION: Right alongside Chesapeake and Ohio’s Ottawa 
classification yard, with fast direct rail service to and from markets and 
supply sources. U.S. Routes 24 and 25, main highways between Toledo 
and Detroit, lie on either side. 15 miles to the Ohio Turnpike. 10 miles 
to downtown Toledo and dock area. 


Ltasor: The diversified industry of the area assures an abundance of 
skilled labor. 5000 commuting workers pass this site on their way to 
jobs in Toledo. 


water: Before the steam locomotives were replaced by diesels, C&O 
built a 10-inch pipeline from nearby Lake Erie, and a 50,000 gallon per 
day softening plant. This capacity is now available and could be ex- 
panded without limit. Natural gas and electricity are available. 


For full information about this or many other desirable industrial sites 
in C&O territory address: Wayne C. Fletcher, Director of Industrial 
Development, Chesapeake and Ohio Railway, Huntington, W. Va. 
Telephone: JAckson 3-8573. 









Indiana « Michigan « Southern Ontario 



































BUSINESS OUTLOOK 





BUSINESS WEEK News of record employment in June—coming on the very eve of the 
steel strike—was robbed of much of its impact before it even got into Wednes- 
JULY 18, 1959 day morning’s newspapers. 


The new high, though, is now a part of the business record, and so is 
the June rise in production which it betokened (page 36). 


People working last month numbered 67,342,000, according to the 
Census Bureau’s estimate. This was fully 100,000 above the old high set in 
A BUSINESS WEEK July, 1957 (the only other month ever to better 67-million). 


On the basis of last month’s count, the year-to-year improvement came 
to 2.3-million. Moreover, the total was 800,000 higher than had ever before 
SERVICE been chalked up in the month of June. 


More than half the year-to-year employment rise was in factories. 


Manufacturing jobs totaled roundly 16.4-million in June. That was 1.2- 
million better than in 1958—but it set no records; any month you want to 
name from mid-1955 to late 1957 would be higher except July, 1956, another 
occasion when steel was struck. 


Now it becomes a question of how many factory workers will be idled— 
aside from half a million steelworkers—as a result of this strike. 


Fault-finders are bound to point out that unemployment rose 600,000 
from May to June, putting the total close to 4-million again. 


But a rise in unemployment when schools let out is customary. 


This year, as in the past, many of the jobless were only temporarily 
looking for work (and some of the others, new entrants to the labor market, 
| hadn’t yet found spots at the time of the June count). 


The number of unemployed under 24 years of age rose by 800,000 last 
month. Thus a little arithmetic tells you that the number of people 24 and 
over who didn’t have jobs declined by some 200,000. 


Factory payrolls posted another gain in June. 


The work-week lengthened further to an average of 40.6 hours. Mainly 
due to this, weekly pay rose to $90.54, according to manufacturers’ reports 
to the Bureau of Labor Statistics. That was only a 22¢ rise over May but 
it topped year-earlier levels by more than $7. 


Record employment and income in June kept retail sales close to the 
high mark of $184-billion (seasonally adjusted) set in May. 


This put the second quarter 9% ahead of the same period last year. 


Sales of all types of retail outlets, incidentally, ran very close to a $220- 
billion annual rate last quarter. 


Consumers continue to spend much more heavily for durable goods, 
particularly autos, than was the case last year. 


Softgoods had a year-to-year gain of 3.3% in the second quarter; by 
contrast, hardgoods ran ahead by nearly 18%, with a total of $19.4-billion 


against $16.5-billion in 1958. 19 
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For autos and automotive products, spending went above $11-billion , 
for a gain of nearly 22% over 1958’s second quarter. a 






As a portion of retail sales, hardgoods got nearly 36% against not quite ; 
33% the year before. That may not sound like much change, but it makes i> 
the difference between a miserable showing and a satisfactory one. 


Recovery in the textile industry is being maintained despite consumers’ 
greater emphasis on purchases of hardgoods. 






























Judged by estimated consumption of cotton, that branch of the industry 
has pulled ahead of 1957 levels and is back pretty close to 1956 (the last 
year of even fairly satisfactory operations). 

Prices, meantime, have been edging upward for about a year with 
standard printcloth about where it was in the spring of 1956. 









Rayon and acetate, whose business has been nothing to boast about 
since early in 1955, are at least keeping pace with cotton—both in point of 
price improvement and shipments. 


Indicative of the improvement, manufacturers have worked their stocks 
of yarn down by about 30% in a little over a year. 





Uncle Sam’s problem of surplus cotton is being relieved to some degree 
by the improvement in textiles. Domestic consumption of the fiber in the 
season ending this month should run at least 10% better than the preceding 
year’s 8-million bales. 

Exports, on the other hand, apparently will be less than half the pre- 
ceding year’s 5.7-million bales. 

Takings both at home and abroad thus add up to little more than 
1144-million bales, only slightly larger than last year’s crop. 


Oe Le a ot _ 


Next year’s cotton exports can be expected to run well ahead of the 
season now ending. Foreign mills cut their buying to the bone when it was 
announced that, starting Aug. 1, our subsidy on exported cotton would go 
up from 6¢ to 8¢ a lb. 


The assumption is that mills abroad, in the coming season, will not only 
buy to meet normal needs but also will be rebuilding stocks. 


Production curtailment didn’t save the posted price of $85 on quarter- 
inch sanded plywood. But the cut to $78 isn’t really so deep as it looks; 
most business was being done at about $80 before the cut. 


| ‘ 
Grab almost any auto man these days and he’ll tell you that more than | 
6-million cars will be sold this year. In fact, you can get guesses as high as | 
| 6.2-million now. 
To do that, the lag early this year will have to be made up in coming | 
months. But that may not be too hard. Even discounting dealers’ claims on 


June sales, the second quarter was at a 6%4-million annual rate. 
20 Contents copyrighted under the general copyright on the July 18, 1959, issue—Business Week, 330 W. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 





The Rust-Oleum system Stops Rust 
and beautifies as it protects! 


Rust-Oleum's specially-processed fish 
vehicle penetrates rust to bare metal 
of this penetration is availz ir 
plete thirty-page report showing the 

of radioactive tracing studies 


Rust-Oleum is not only an exclusive for: 

is a system! On rusty metal sash, for exa 
simply scrape and wirebrush to remove 
and loose rust—then brush Rust-Oleum 76 
Proot Red Primer over the remaining sow 
surface. The specially-processed fish 
penetrates rust to bare metal while the 
film remains firm and durable. Now 

the Rust-Oleum finish color of your che 
vide double protection and lasting b« 
fumes, sun, moisture, weathering, ete 
Rust-Oleum system of primer and fin 


saves time, money, and metal. 


What is your rust problem? What 
choice—red, gray, aluminum, green, | 
blue, white? — Rust-Oleum has tl 
pipes, tanks, girders, stacks, fences 
boilers in industry — to fixtures, tools 
fittings, or metal railings around t] 
Rust-Oleum can do the job for you! 
Prompt delivery from Industrial Distribut 
for industrial users. Homeow1 
Rust-Oleum featured at nearby 


and lumber dealers. 


Applying Rust-Oleum 769 
Damp-Proof Red Primer over the Rust-Oleum Green is used over the Colorful Rust-Oleum finish coat 
sound rusted surface of metal sash. primer as an attractive finish coating. provide lasting beauty for huge d 


T-OL 


pom mm ATTACH TO YOUR LETTERHEAD FOR 1HE 
RUST-OLEUM CORPORATION 
2423 Oakton Street * Evanston, Illinois 


Please send me the following informatio 
Rust-Oleum at no cost or obligation 


Distinctive Accept Oo Complete literature with color charts ana apr 
as your own no cations. 
fingerprint substitute @ oO Thirty-page report on Rust-Oleum penetration 
: bore metal. 
_— 








the world turns on an idea 


Simple idea...the wheel. 


By turning it with water, man made it produce power. 

Today we harness energy...and far more of it... by pipeline. 
Through this great underground highway, 

natural gas is carried thousands of miles. Lifted over 


mountains, forced under rivers to give homes and 











industry heat and energy never available before. it 
; 4 
Simple idea . the pipeline. / , 
But Ke tne wneel, revolutionary. - {i {- 
ooo 


From natural gas and oil... heat, power, 


petrochemicals that mean ever wider service to man. 


TENNESSEE GAS TRANSMISSION COMPANY 


LEADING PROVIDER OF ENERGY— NATURAL GAS, OIL AND THEIR PRODUCTS 


TEXAS 





Tennessee Gas Pipeline Company + Tennessee Gas and Oil Company « Bay Petroleum Company 
ARIES: Midwestern Gas Transmission Company « Tennessee Life Ir ynce Company « AFFILIATE: Petro-Tex Chemical Corp. 
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A Long, Bitter Steel Strike 


The real conflict is between 
management rights and the 
power of the Steelworkers. 
Higher wages are secondary. 


Glumly, but to a man, a half-million 
steelworkers quit jobs throughout the 
basic steel industry at midnight ‘Tues- 
day. Labor historians may record it as 
the most important strike of the mid- 
century. 

For the first time in many years, a 
major American industry had bargained 
to a showdown with its powerful union 
without making a specific money offer 
or proposing some new, pioneering so- 
cial welfare program. 

This was a significant reversal of 
labor-dominated bargaining patterns of 
the past—in steel or other industries. 
It means the end of one era in labor- 
management relations, the opening of 
another more favorable for employers 
(BW—Jul.4'59,p13). 
¢ Prospects—The success of the steel 
industry’s new strategy of toughness de- 
pends upon outside factors. Holding 
the initiative, it unquestionably has a 
strong advantage now over the United 
Steelworkers. The impact of a strike— 
and probably a long one—will be felt 
more by the union membership than by 
the industry, which is in a much better 
position to hold out for a favorable set- 
tlement. 

There are two possible pressures 
which could force the steel industry to 
give more ground than it is now pre- 
pared—privately—to pay for a_ labor 
agreement to its liking. One is a 
growing, insistent pressure from the 
auto industry and other principal con- 
sumers for a resumption of steel pro- 
duction to meet shortages; the other 
is pressure from Washington. 

The first pressure isn’t likely any 
time soon. Steel stockpiles are at com- 
fortable levels (page 25)—partly in 
order to leave steel companies free to 
maneuver for the best possible settle- 
ment with their union, without prod- 
ding from consumers. 

The government, on the other hand, 








BANKING of furnaces gets under way early 
Tuesday morning, and mills grind to a shut- 
down as steelworkers walk out at midnight. 
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. . . there were gloomy predictions that the strike this 


year could be the longest in steel history . . .” 


does want a quick settlement. It be- 
lieves that the steel industry has some 
pennics in its kitty for a “rrght’’ settle- 
ment with the United Steelworkers. 
What, if anything, Pres. Eisenhower 
will do to speed up such an agreement 
isn’t known. But it is well known that 
the President can be an impatient man 
over delavs when he is convinced that 
action should be taken quickly and di- 
rectly. 


1. Government Moves 


‘The Administration is very much con- 
cerned over the course the steel negotia- 
tions have taken this year. The threat 
of an eventual inflationary settlement is 
one reason. There’s another. The gov- 
crnment is convinced that unless the 
parties can be kept in negotiations—and 
under pressure from the White House— 
an even more irreconcilable fight may 
develop, not over pennies in pay en- 
vclops but over basic principles. 

Such a struggle could be long, hard, 
and costly for the national economy. 
It could leave an aftermath of labor- 
management tension and conflict. 

The problem that faces the Adminis- 
tration this midweck, as steel mills shut 
down, is a delicate one: How to get 
steelworkers back to work as quickly as 
possible—certainly in the next six to 
cight weeks—with as little long-term 
damage and as few unhealable wounds 
as possible? 
¢ Mediation—The  PPresident’s first 
step was the obvious, safe one. Within 
hours after negotiations broke off, before 
the strike deadline, a message from the 
White House expressed “keen disap- 
pointment” over the failure of the steel 
negotiators to work out, directly, a “‘just 
and responsible” settlement. 

“The fact that the contract expired 
without an agreement having been 
reached does not in any wav release the 
parties of responsibility to continue to 
bargain without interruption,” Eisen- 
hower said. 

he Presidential message called upon 
the parties to avail themselves of the 
services of the Federal Mediation & 


Conciliation Service. They did, imme- ° 


diately—the union gladly, as a possible 
way out of its uncomfortably tight nego- 
tiating box; the industry less happily, 
with a statement that “‘of course we ac- 
cept the President’s suggestion to bar- 
gain on without interruption.” 

Joseph F. Finnegan, director of 
I'MCS, opened “exploratory” talks with 
the industry and union, separately, 
Wednesday afternoon. 

Ordinarily, the start of a steel strike 


24 


STORY on page 23 


is followed by a “cooling off’ period, 
with negotiations recessed. Experience 
has indicated that there is little to be 
accomplished through discussions in 
the first tense period of a walkout, in 
an atmosphere of anger and bitterness, 
charges and countercharges. 

¢ Fact-Finding?—Nevertheless, it was 
obvious on Wednesday that the Admin- 
istration hopes—and expects—to keep 
the parties bargaining as long as there 
is any possibility whatever of a meeting 
of minds through mediation. 

The President has the authority, un- 
der the ‘laft-Hartley Act, to appoint « 
fact-finding commission and to ask for 
an injunction against a work stoppage 
if a “national emergency” dispute ex- 
ists. Eisenhower has used this power 
five times since he took office. He is 
not expected to invoke it at this stage 
of the steel dispute. 

There is some speculation that Eisen- 
hower may intervene in some other 
way, perhaps by calling a “summit con- 
ference” of top industry and union 
officials, perhaps by a milder form of 
fact-finding than the “emergency” pro- 
cedures prescribed by the Taft-Hartley 
Act. However, he said several wecks 
ago that he does not believe that he 
has authority to name fact-finders with- 
out invoking the federal labor act. 

Direct action by the President will 
come as a last resort, and probably 
not until mid-August at the earliest, if 
before Labor Day. He hopes to sec 
the steel strike ended without drastic 
steps from Washington. 

(his, however, does not rule out the 
possibility of very strong indirect ac- 
tion. Labor Secy. James P. Mitchell, 
who played an important role in set- 
tling the 1956 strike, is deeply involved 
in the present negotiations. So are 
Raymond Saulnier, chairman of the 
Council of Economic Advisers, and 
Vice-Pres. Richard Nixon. 


ll. Union Strategy 


At midweek, still hoping for some 
degree of federal intervention beyond 
mediation, the United 
made its third proposal of fact-finding. 
It urged the establishment of a private 
rather than a public board, but clearly 
it hoped that an Administration sanc- 
tion would give added weight to its 
proposed plan. 

The union had first tried to get a 
government board appointed; Eisen- 
hower refused to name one. Last week- 
end, USW proposed that the union 
and the industry set up a joint commit- 
tee to study the issue of management 


Steelworkers - 


demands for more authority to eliminate 
restrictive work practices; the industry 
turned down the proposal. 

The third fact-finding suggestion, at 
midweek, was for a three-man commis- 
sion to be set up jointly by the union 
and the Steel Companies Coordinating 
Committee. The union would name 
one member, SCCC a second, and 
Chief Justice Earl Warren of the U.S. 
Supreme Court the third and “impar- 
tial” fact-finder. The commission would 
be empowered to hold hearings, to take 
up “all issues in dispute,” and to make 
nonbinding recommendations “for a 
fair and equitable settlement” of the 
steel dispute. 

The strike would go on during fact- 
finding, but, the union said, the impar- 
tial study of the economic and non- 
economic issues in dispute should “‘pro- 
vide a basis for negotiation and 
quick settlement” of the strike. 
¢ Little Hope—The union had little 
hope at midweek that the walkout 
could be ended easily or quickly, even 
with the government as a peacemaker. 
There are gloomy predictions that the 
strike this vear could be the longest in 
steel history, more prolonged than the 
eight-week stoppage in 1952. 

The breakdown of negotiations was 
obvious davs before it actually occurred. 
Bargaining in the last few days involved 
little more than meaningless meetings. 
Outside the negotiating room, optimism 
rose and ebbed, depending on whose 
rumors were believed. Inside the room, 
there was no optimism. 

When the break occurred, early this 
week, unusual bitterness evident 
in the labor-management relationship 
characterized, for years, by amiability. 

David McDonald, USW president, 
accused the industry of “deliberately” 
closing down “for its own selfish pur- 
poses.” R. Conrad Cooper, the indus- 
trv’s chief spokesman, from United 
States Steel, said it is “mockery” for 
‘McDonald to pretend that the union 
is “willing to conclude agreements 
which would save the nation and the 
industry from the hardships of the 
strike which vou have refused to post- 
pone or call off.” 

The easygoing “Dave” and “Coop” 
relationship was gone; the men were an- 
gry antagonists. There is danger that 
the industry and union will become in- 
creasingly antagonistic if the strike is 
prolonged. For the strike involves very 
important basic differences. 


was 


ill. Critical Issue 


What started at midnight Tuesday 
was not a strike over money issues that 
can be settled, in time, by a careful, 
perceptive give-and-take reconciliation 
of union demands and what an em- 
ployer has offered. The really critical 
issue—and what makes this strike so 
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highly significant—is that the steel in- 
dustry is fighting against three things 
that the union considers vital: 

¢ Regularized increases in wages— 
the so-called “productivity increases” 
under long-term contracts—and the link- 
ing of pay to the cost of living through 
escalator clauses. 

e Any increase in hourly pay this 
year that is not “earned” through defi- 
nite—not prospective—savings in em- 
ployment costs. 

¢ And what industry people criti- 
cize as work rules that “protect feather- 
bedding and loafing” in mills. 
¢ Crux of Conflict—l’o the United 
Steelworkers, this adds up to a serious 
attack by management on gains won 
through the years for mill workers, and 
constitutes an “‘intolerable’’ attempt 
to weaken the union. 

In simplest form, the fight in steel 
—and more and more commonly in 
other industries—involves a sharp con- 
flict between management rights and 
union security aims. Employers are 
out to regain prerogatives that they care- 
lessly let slip away during the boom 
years. 

The campaign on work rules is 
particularly important today because of 
the development of new machinery and 
new techniques. Many of the work 
practices that were once justifiable are 
now stumbling blocks in the way of 
the fullest use of new steel facilities. 

The conflict on these major issues 
was two years developing. A strike on 
them was almost inevitable. 
¢ Industry Position—Consider the in- 
dustry position, point by point. 

The industry was distressed with its 
1956 contract, as it worked out during 
the three-vear term. The automatic- 
raise Clause required a payment in re- 
cession times, when the industry felt 
a raise just wasn’t warranted. The 
cost-of-living clause added, cumulatively, 
17¢ an hour to wage costs. 

Many lesser producers complained 
that contract negotiators—John Stephens 
of U.S. Steel, specifically—were entirely 
too free with money at the bargaining 
table. And, as far back as 1957, they 
bagan pressing for a different, tougher 
policy this year. 

Meanwhile, U.S. Steel became con- 
vinced that the whole Stephens-Ben- 
jamin Fairless concept of bargaining 
hadn’t worked. The friendly arm- 
around-the-shoulder approach to Mc- 
Donald hadn’t brought peace, held costs 
under control, or resulted in efficiency 
in operating departments. And it had 
been too expensive. Stephens went 
into partial retirement. Cooper re- 
placed him, reportedly with the under- 
standing that he must be tough, even 
at a risk of an end of long-standing 
good relations between the company 
and union. 

About the same time, the favorable 
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atmosphere under which labor had 
grown powerful began to change. Un- 
ions were no longer the automatic win- 
ners in disputes. Industry felt that 
it must, and could, fight back effectively, 
to redress the labor-management bal- 
ance. Public opinion shifted signifi- 
cantly from unions. 


IV. Showdown Due 


It’s a good guess that steel would 
have tried. to act at it has this year even 
if the times hadn’t changed—it was so 
appalled at the cost of its 1956 con- 
tract. But it probably couldn’t have 
done so as effectively, or as strongly 
backed by other industry. 

The concern over high employment 
costs is a common one today, and there 
is a spreading determination to do 
something about annual rises in wages. 
Back in 1958, the steel industry set 
out to sell its hold-the-line philosophy 
to its big customers, the auto industry, 
particularly. It said, in effect, “If you 
keep off our back, don’t force us to give 
in, we'll deliver you a no-cost-increase 
pattern you can use in, your next union 
bargaining.” 

Nobody can prove the sale was made, 
but steel inventory figures are illuminat- 
ing. The auto industry, the one pres- 
sure source the steel industry really 
fears, has enough steel stockpiled to 
finish running out 1959 models and 
to work for a month to six weeks on 
1960 cars. Steel warehouses have ample 
stocks on hand. Electrical manufac- 
turers have inventories of steel to last 
a minimum of two months, in some 
instances enough to last for more than 
four. 

With the assurance that it won't be 
pressured by customers, the steel in- 
dustry set out to bar any increase in 
net employment costs—already almost 
35% of total annual revenue. This, it 
expects, would enable it to hold the 
line on price increases. 
¢ Spending Spree—There is another 
factor in steel’s determination to stand 
pat on costs, despite high earnings. It 
has been on a spending spree since the 
end of the war. Including 1947, it 
averaged $900-million per year in in- 
vestments since then. In seven of the 
last nine years, its spending ranged from 
$1-billion to $1.7-billion annually. It 
doesn’t expect that it will ever spend 
less than $1-billion again. 

The spending has paid off well. The 
industry is much more efficient now as 
a result of it. Its profit margins are im- 
proved. But its debt is a lot heavier— 
a 40-vear charge against future earnings. 
Also, it has a lot more stock out now. 
This all means that finances are a con- 
tinuing worry. The industry must gen- 
erate more net earnings than ever before 
just to stay even with dividends of a 
decade ago. And the industry must keep 


competitive in the capital markets if it's 
going to continue spending—as it has to. 

So, having reached the point of di- 

minishing returns on price increases, 
the industry moved to an alternative: It 
determined that future employment 
cost increases would have to be self- 
liquidating, that is, that an increase in 
pay would have to be offset by money- 
saving operating efficiencies. 
e New Working Rules—lhat’s where 
demands for working rule changes come 
up. It’s ironic that the work practices 
now under attack by the industry and 
defended hotly by USW were largely 
established by the companies in line 
with their own standards, not the 
union’s. ‘lwo decades ago USW wasn't 
powerful enough to dictate working 
rules. 

But what the industry saw fit to set 
as crew sizes, for instance, in the late 
1930s no longer applies; in many in- 
stances, the industry says they are crimi- 
nally wasteful. 

For instance, today’s cranes with air- 
conditioned cabs can handle more work 
and leave one operator fresher than in 
the old days, but mill operators com 
plain that they are stuck with two cranes 
and two crews for every one needed— 
because it has been the practice in the 
past to have two for a given amount of 
work. This runs up costs. 

The industry protests that there are 
literally hundreds of instances such as 
this in the mills, in every department. 

Up to now, it hasn’t been able to do 
anything about the situation, it says, 
because of union resistance. USW de- 
nies this. It calls charges that it has 
resisted automation in any way “as 
phony as a $7 bill.” 

The question is, what actually is re- 
sistance to automation? ‘The union has 
never opposed it formally. But employ 
ers counter by saying that it hasn't 
accepted technological developments— 
automation, mechanization, or what- 
ever—without requiring the maintenance 
of crews at unnecessarily high levels, in 
some instances imposing limits on the 
operating rates of new, higher-capacity 
equipment. 
¢ Hot Issue—The fight the steel indus- 
try and USW are locked in now is 
particularly on this issue. The industry 
says that if it is allowed to make work- 
ing practices as up-to-date as the equip- 
ment it has installed, it can make 
tremendous savings, and that out of the 
savings it will—in 1960 if not before— 
pay higher wages. USW contends that 
the intent of the industry is something 
else again: to weaken the union. 

This isn’t an issue that can be re- 
conciled easily or quickly. It iis basic 
for the union—jobs will be lost, power 
and prestige reduced in any substantial 
change. In the long run Washington, 
not the parties, will probably settle the 
conflict. 
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SHEET STEEL stocked at GATX’s Chicago plant and... 








STEEL PIPE at A. O. Smith’s in Milwaukee show that... 


Steel Users Are Well-Hedged 


Industry is facing up to the steel 
strike with little fear that there'll be a 
udden famine of steel 

At midweek BUSINESS WEEK report- 

talked to hundreds of steel users in 
the nation’s industrial centers and 
found that all but a handful have steel 
nough in inventory for 30 to 40 days’ 
production. Many have 60 days’ sup 
lv; some, enough for four months. 
¢ Well Prepared—‘“This is,” says a 
West Coast appliance maker, “the best 
hedged-against steel strike we've ever 


faced.” In the East, Worthington 
Corp.'s purchasing vice-president, 


David Gibson, sa ‘We've been buy 
ing steel for inventory since last Oc 
tober. We bet pretty confidently that 
with an average of four to five months 
supply, we've got all we will need.” 
Just about everv steel user with cash 
to spare, it seems, has piled up enough 
teel to see him through a month-long 
strike. Some have stacked steel in their 
warehouses still higher, hedging not 
just against a longer strike but against 
1 steel price increase, too. 
¢ Early Fright for Some—Like Worth- 
ington, scores of companies have been 
preparing for the strike for the last 
eight months or more. Two weeks ago, 
some got a fright. They had placed or- 
dets for steel to be delivered in July. 
They didn’t expect to get it, but they 
guessed their orders would give them 
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priority when the mills reopened. Then, 
while the steel talks continued an extra 
two weeks, some of these businessmen 
sweated. “If they start sending this 
stuff, | don’t know where I'll put it o1 
how I'll pay for it,” one wailed. 

But only a few steel users found 
themselves in that position. Many morc 
have steel inventories a little smaller 
than they had planned, despite the 
extra two weeks production at the mills. 
Uhey had prepared their schedule of or- 
ders months ago, figuring on the basis 
of their production then and adding a 
bit extra to allow for improving sales in 
the early summer. Business, though, 
improved beyond the projections of 
many, and not all could get the extra 
orders they sought. So now their own 
increasing production has whittled down 
their inventories by 10 to 14 days’ sup 
ply. In Chicago, Admiral Corp., for 
example, planned to have 60 days’ sup- 
ply of steel when the strike hit. But 
now, it says, sales have been climbing 
so fast that the inventory may not last 
much longer than a month. 

For others, the normal run of mid 
vear production has helped keep in 
ventories high. In Louisville, the plants 
of General Electric and International 
Harvester will soon start their yearly 
two-week vacation shutdown. Just now 
they estimate they have enough inven 
tory to run at current production 


rates for between six and 10 weeks. 
¢ Weak Spot—There’s one fear that 
runs through just about all industry, 
and ipprehension is greatest among ma- 
chinery and appliance makers: It’s that 
their small parts suppliers may not have 
heeded the long-drawn-out warnings of 
1 steel strike 

Even with the mills closed, some of 
these suppliers still have a source of 
steel Ihe nation’s steel warehouses 
and steel service companies are heavily 
loaded with supplies. The American 
Steel Warehouse Assn. savs these com- 
panies have about 3.7-million tons of 
industrial steel products available 
about 1-million tons more than they 
had at the start of the 1956 steel strike. 
One of these outfits, Steel Supply Co. 
of Knoxville, was brash enough to start 
advertising at midweek: “Need steel? 
. . Fast, dependable service.” 
¢ Employment Picture—For all these 
reasons, businessmen in most industries 
expect there will be no quick layoffs 
of workers as a direct result of the steel 
strike. But this doesn’t apply to the 
railroad industry—especially to that part 
of it that serves the Northeast and 
the Midwest. The Pennsylvania RR, 
which laid off 18,000 employees during 
the 1956 strike, says that 30% of its 
freight business is directly dependent 
on the steel industry. The road’s pay- 
roll stands at 80,000 now as against 
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100,000 in 1956, and it dropped 6,200 
men when the strike began. 

Machine tool makers are apprehen- 
sive, too. Says one in Ohio: “It’s hard 
to figure how long we can keep going 
because we use so many different kinds 
of steel.” 
¢ Users Complain—In the Southwest, 
the oil industry is not much perturbed 
by the strike. Humble Oil & Refining 
Co., speaking for the industry, says 
“There is enough inventory of oil coun- 
try goods to continue drilling through 
the third quarter.” Suppliers of oil 
country steel products hold inventories 
averaging three months supply, too. 
But one of them in the Midwest hints 
deliveries might be slow. Much of the 
line pipe and oil well casing in this com- 


pany’s warehouses will have to be re- 
worked because it is defective. For 
this, the company blames the stecl 
mills and complains that in their rush 
to get out steel in the last couple of 
months the mills shipped much poor 
quality product. 

California’s fruit canners have little 
reason to fear the steel strike. Can 
producers have assured them thev 
have enough inventory to produce 
cans through this year’s main canning 
season. 
¢ Bid by Japanese Mills—Part of that 
inventory consists of foreign-made steel. 
And though most of the companies to 
whom BUSINESS WEEK reporters spoke 
said that they have not bought foreign 
steel, a growing number along the 


East and West coasts are considering 
buying from European and Japanese 
mills. 

On the West Coast several com 
panies report salesmen from Japanes¢ 
steel mills have offered them guaranteed 
deliveries of steel for as long as the 
strike lasts. Some of those offers, savs 
Anthony Ruediger, head of the Na 
tional Assn. of Purchasing Agents’ stec! 
committee, have been dependent on 
guarantees that the companies will keep 
buying after the strike. 

As inventories dwindle, more com 
panies may accept offers like these. But 
from BUSINESS WEEK’S survey, it appears 
that few steel users will suffer from the 
strike for a month, that most conside1 
themselves safe until Labor Day. 


Fed Upsets Compromise on Debt 


@ Chmn. Martin takes initiative in rejecting what had 
been regarded as a partial victory for the Administration: 
House committee approval of a bill to eliminate the ceiling on 
interest rates on new government issues. 


@ The joker that aroused Fed opposition: an amend- 
ment suggesting broader use of the Fed’s open market opera- 


tions. 


@ Martin, a “bills only” man, took umbrage. Now 
action is back in the hands of Congress. 


A bitter tug-of-war over the Federal 
Reserve System developed this week 
between the Administration and Con- 
gress. It looks like just the beginning 
of a long, drawnout fight over tight 
money. 

The battle started when the House 
Ways & Means Committee approved 
a bill granting the Administration’s 
request to climinate the statutory 
43% ceiling on the sale of new issues 
of government bonds. With outstand- 
ing government bonds selling at well 
over the ceiling, the Treasury was 
forced to sell only short-term obliga- 
tions, which drove up short-term rates 
and carried a big inflationary potential. 
¢ Strings Attached—The Administra- 
tion asked for an unqualified lifting of 
the ceiling on rates. But the commit- 
tee—and the Democratic majority in 
Congress—did not want to take any 
responsibility for higher interest rates. 
After long negotiations with Fed and 
Treasury officials, it approved a_ bill 
that gave the President authority to lift 
the ceiling when he thought it essential 
for “the national interest.” , 

But the committee also added two 
other provisions. One limited the Pres- 
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ident’s authority to lift the ceiling to 
two years. The other—which precipi- 
tated the present battle—proposed in 
effect that the Federal Reserve should 
be more flexible in its money manage- 
ment. Specifically it suggested that the 
Fed should be prepared to buy and sell 
long-term bonds in its open market 
operations. 

¢ Change of Heart—When the bill was 
voted, the Administration appeared 
satishied. Treasury spokesmen were 
quoted as saying that they “could live 
with it.” They did not get the carte 
blanche they wanted, but they felt that 
the committee had come up with a 
reasonable compromise and that the 
amendments were a cheap price to pav 
for getting the ceiling lifted. Thev 
thought the Fed amendment was harm- 
less. 

But FRB Chmn. William McC. Mar- 
tin took immediate objection. In the 
committee’s executive session, he flared 
up at the vague language of the amend- 
ment. One Fed official described the 
proposal as “dynamite,” while others 
warned that the committee was trying 
to restore the old “pegged” market in 
government bonds, which had _ been 


dangerously inflationary after World 
War IIL. 

¢ Mild Wording—The amendment it 
self is vague. It simply says: 

“It is the sense of Congress that the 
Federal Reserve System, while pursuing 
its primary mission of administering a 
sound monetary policy, should, to the 
maximum effect consistent therewith, 
utilizes such means as will assist the eco 
nomical and efficient management of 
the public debt and that the System 
where practicable, should bring about 
needed future monetary expansion by 
purchase of United States securities of 
varying maturities.” 

This sounded innocuous enough on 
the surface, and the sponsors of the 
provision offered it as a sop to congress- 
men who have been critical of the Fed's 
tight money policies. But to Martin, 
long familiar with Congressional think- 
ing, the proposal is a slap at the Fed’s 
policy of confining sales and purchases 
ot governments to 91-day Treasury bills, 
the shortest of all obligations. 
¢ Bills Only—Purchase and sale of 
Treasury securities is the Fed’s chief 
means of increasing or decreasing bank 
reserves, hence the nation’s credit sup- 
ply. Martin is identified with the “bills 
only” policy, and has vigorously fought 
all attempts to deal in longer-term se- 
curities on the ground that it would 
interfere with the workings of the 
money market. So he found the pro- 
posal objectionable, taking the view 
that if it was meaningless, it should not 
be in the legislation, and that if it had 
meaning, it would be a dangerous in- 
fringement on the Fed’s independence. 

Martin’s tough attitude swayed Secy 
of the Treasury Robert B. Anderson and 
Pres. Eisenhower. On Monday, the 
three met at the White House in what 
was billed as a “routine” meeting of 
the Administration’s “anti-inflationary” 
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committee, which also includes Ray- 
mond Saulnier, chairman of the Coun- 
cil of Economic Advisers, and Don 
Pearlberg, the President's assistant for 
economic affairs. 

¢ Strategy Session—There is no doubt 
that the proposed bill was a subject for 
discussion. Probably the argument that 
most impressed Eisenhower and Ander- 
son was that European countries would 
interpret the Fed amendment as a sign 
that the government's credit was in 
such a shaky position that it required 
the full support of the Fed. Thus, 
passage of the bill might lead to a 
faster drain on the U.S. stock of gold. 

The argument that the amendment 
would lead to such a conclusion on the 
part of Europeans is by no means 
open-and-shut. The alarm felt in Eu 
ype about the threat of U.S. inflation 
has died down, and the ‘Treasurv’s 
ibility to sell long-term bonds might 
more than offset anv doubts that the 
tricture on the Fed would raise. 

But the led insists that the inter 
national position of the U.S. dollar 
mav be at stake. In fact, Martin and 
other officials consider that international 
onsiderations are now as important 
is any domestic factor in the making 
f money policy. And no matter how 
mild the amendment appears, it is 
Martin’s view that the Fed’s ability to 
hight inflation would be impaired. 
¢ New Position—l'rom every indica- 
tion, Martin’s strong stand shifted the 
\dministration At his Wednesday 
press conference, the President ex- 
pressed “deep concern’ over both the 
two-vear provision and the Fed amend- 
ment. And ‘Treasurv officials now sav 
thev are against the bill, as it stands, 
because it would be “extremely un- 
workable.” 

It is clear that the whole struggle 
is over the Fed amendment. According 
to one Administration official, if even 
the mild and vague language of the bill 
is allowed to stand, it would be an 
“open invitation to the Senate to write 
a tough amendment.” 

Both Fed and Treasury officials de- 
nied there was any rift between Ander- 
son and Martin. At first, it appeared 
that a split had developed. But Ander- 
son moved fast to heal the breach, at 
least in public, when Martin made his 
opposition clear. 
¢ Politicking—The [ed's attitude is 
hurting the Treasury's request for elim- 
ination of the ceiling. Without an 
amendment on the Fed, Democratic 
opposition to a bill may prove too 
strong. The Democratic leadership is 
apparently willing to go part of the way 
to meet Anderson, but thev feel that a 
hard core of Democrats is prepared to 
fight Martin as hard as he is fighting 
them. In fact, criticism of the Fed is 
probably much more intense in the 
Senate than in the House. 
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U. S. Copper Prices Tumble 
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Big 3 Join In 


Falling copper prices caught up with 
the major producers in the U.S. this 
week. Kennecott, biggest U. S. cop- 
per producer, July 14, cut its price l4¢ 
to 30¢ a Ib. Other major producers 
immediately followed suit, aiso drop- 
ping their prices to 30¢ a Ib. 

Industry analysts were not surprised. 
Prices charged by custom smelters and 
merchants for copper of identical qual- 
ity and shape had been coming down 
for several months (chart). 
¢ Quick Reaction—Phelps Dodge, one 
of the big three in U.S. copper, cou- 
pled its price cut with an announce- 
ment that it was cutting back output 
by 7% from its rate in the first half 
of 1959. Though other producers have 
not announced production cuts, it is 
believed they also will move to reduce 
supplies in an effort to prevent prices 
from dropping as low as they did in 
1957 and 1958. Some feel they moved 
too slowly in 1957, causing prices to fall 
more than necessary. 

But if history repeats itself, the 14¢ 
price cut by producers may be only 
the first of a series. The last time cop- 
per prices declined, the slide began in 
the middle of 1956, continued all 
through 1957, and didn’t come to a 
halt until early in 1958. In the cur- 
rent situation, production cuts and 
strikes could kill a downward trend. 
e Classes of Sellers—Actually, there 
isn’t one price of copper. There are 
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Price Drop 


three different classes of sellers of pri- 
mary copper and the prices charged 
by the three groups generally are dif- 
ferent—and often revealing of the way 
in which the market is moving: 

(1) Producers, who mine, smelt, and 
refine copper. They account for the 
bulk of copper sales, usually selling 
their product as refined metal or such 
products as sheet, roc, wire. 

(2) Custom smelters, who ordinarily 
do not own mines but buv from small 
miners and from scrap dealers. 

(3) Merchants, who import copper 
to the U.S. They also import ore and 
have it smelted and refined for them 
by custom smelters. 
¢ Important Relationships—here is a 
definite relationship between the prices 
charged by the three groups. 

Merchant prices are the most volatile. 
In a steady market they may differ little 
from custom smelter prices. In a rising 
market, they are usually above custom 
smelter prices, and in a falling market, 
they are likely to be lower. 

Custom smelter prices have some- 
what the same relationship to producer 
prices as merchant prices have to cus- 
tom smelter prices. 

Prices charged by producers for pri- 
mary metal are rather stable in the U.S. 
e Buyers’ Preterences—Buyers consider 
producers the most constant suppliers 
and feel that in the long run average 
prices charged by producers are no 
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higher than those charged by other 


sellers. Buyers are willing to pay some- 
what higher prices at times in order 
to maintain a “position’”’ with the pro- 
ducers when copper is in short supply. 

Next in line of preference with buy- 
ers are the custom smelters. Merchants 
come last because their supplies fluctu- 
ate widely and so do their prices. Pur- 
chasers usually buy from merchants 
when they are short of metal and can- 
not get enough from other suppliers— 
at this time all prices are likely to be 
high—or when merchant prices are fat 
below those of other sellers. 

Basically, of course, copper prices re- 
act to the laws of supply and demand. 
But copper analysts point out that mer- 
chant and custom smelter prices  re- 
spond well before producer prices. 
¢ Past Experience—Shortages in 1955 
and early 1956 pushed all copper prices 
up. Custom smelter prices bounced up 
to 544¢ a lb., merchants to 55¢, and 
producers to 46¢. Then a long decline 
set in. Merchant prices were the first to 
drop, followed by custom smelters, and 
finally producers. 

The low point was reached early last 
vear. At that time, the producers price 
had dropped to 25¢ a Ib. In March, 
1958, custom smelters dropped to 
223¢, and merchants were 1¢ lower. 

e New Rise . . .—F'rom then on, prices 
of the three classes of sellers rose, with 
some interruption, until carly this year. 

Increasing demand, especially in the 
U.S. where recovery from the 1958 
recession was under way, pushed up 
copper prices until March, 1959. 

Early in that month, U.S. producers 

raised their prices to 314¢ a Ib. During 
the first half of the month custom 
smelters sold as high as 34¢ and mer- 
chants as high as 35.3¢. 
e ...and Another Decline—The edge 
came off this market late in March. 
Statistics on world output showed that 
stocks were rising, as 1959 began, after 
a decline of many months. 

The effect of increasing supplies on 
the U.S. market was softened by the 
possibility of widespread strikes in the 
copper industry and also by the belief 
that copper demand would increase. 

Nevertheless custom smelter and mer- 

chant prices continued to fall. A fur- 
ther indication of the downturn is the 
price drop on the New York Com- 
modity Exchange and the London 
Metal Exchange for hedging contracts. 
The exchange prices rarely get far out 
of line with merchant prices, but, when 
changes are in the wind, the exchange 
prices are likely to anticipate them. In 
this case, they led the way down. 
* Producers Act—On July 8, following 
the price drops on: the exchanges, mer- 
chants in the U.S. were offering copper 
at 29¢. On July 13, custom smelters 
cut to 29¢. Then the producers an- 
nounced a 14¢ cut fo 30¢. 
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Merger in the Getty Empire 


Plan to merge Tidewater Oil and Skelly Oil would 
create another $1-billion oil company, and give Getty a 
coast-to-coast market for his companies’ products. 


Last week, Tidewater Oil Co. and 
Skelly Oil Co.—two of the major satel- 
lites in the oil universe controlled by 
J. Paul Getty (BW-—Jan.1 1°58,p59)— 
ported that a merger was in the works. 
The result would be a_ billion-dollar 
oil outfit that would rank 12th among 
U.S. oil companies in both sales and 
assets. 

lhe merger announcement was made 
by Getty’s son, George I’. Getty H, 
president of Tidewater, who said that 
talks are now being held to button 
down the details of the merger. 

Getty’s announcement touched off 
a spate of rumors in Wall Strect that 
the merger might extend to other Getty 


holdings, principally Getty Oil Co., 
and Mission Corp. However, J. Paul 
Getty, when questioned by BUSINESS 


WEEK reporters in London, said the 
merger would involve only Tidewater 
and Skelly. 

* Import Quota Upset—As to why the 
merger is being pushed at this time, 
the reasoning goes as follows. 

Tidewater has plenty of refining ca- 
pacity in this country, and plenty of 
crude in the Middle East. But Tide- 
water says’ that because of the wav 
import quotas have been set up, it isn’t 
in such a good position. 

For one thing, neither its old Bay- 

onne (N. J.) refinery nor its new Del- 
aware City (Del.) facility were operating 
during the base period for the setting 
of quotas. So the company now has 
a quota that is not based on its former 
refining capacity, and which, therefore, 
doesn’t begin to meet the needs of its 
present capacity. Another bad factor 
is that import quota rates decrease pro- 
portionately as refining throughput in- 
creases, which puts the company at a 
disadvantage with its big refineries. 
e Marketing Plus—The increased im- 
portance of marketing is another gen- 
eral factor in the proposed merger. “The 
operations of Skelly and ‘Tidewater 
would put the combined company in a 
more competitive position,” says 
George F. Getty. “Skelly has greater 
crude oil producing capacity than pres- 
ently used by its refineries. Tidewater 
on the other hand has refinery capacity 
and crude oil requirements in excess 
of its crude oil production. A merger 
would give the combined company a 
better balance between crude supply 
and refinery crude requirements.” 

Tidewater markets petroleum prod- 
ucts in the eastern and western states. 
Its two refineries—one at Delaware City, 


the other at Avon, Calif.—produce a 
complete line of refined products, ex- 
cept that the Delaware refinery doesn't 
manufacture lubricating oils and grease: 

Skelly’s refining and market opera- 
tions are conducted in the central part 
of the country. A merger would provide 
more complete service across the coun 
try, Tidewater’s Getty savs, and make 
the combined operation more competi- 
tive within the industry. 

Both companies have oil and gas ex 
ploration and development operations 
in the central part of the U. S., extend- 
ing from Canada to Mexico. While 
Tidewater’s major exploration and de 
velopment activities are concentrated in 
southeastern ‘Texas and Louisiana, 
Skelly’s production is principally in west 
Texas and Oklahoma. ‘Tidewater also 
has exploration and production in se\ 
eral foreign countries. 
¢ Wooing the Stockholder—Ihe s« 
date way in which Tidewater and Skelly 
are proceeding with their merger plans 
is probably largelv for the benefit of 
the stockholders. 

It’s true that J. Paul Getty con- 
trols both companies, and can do pretty 
much what he wants with them. But 
it could cost him in the process. Minor- 
itv stockholders’ suits are much in 
fashion, and a small stockholder can 
kick up a lot of trouble. 

So, the ground rules that were an- 
nounced this week are painstakingly 
deliberate in details. All phases of the 
companies’ operation are being re- 
viewed by joint committees with the 
aid of outside technical experts and 
appraisers, to evaluate the assets within 
each phase. Earnings for both com 
panies for several years back will be 
recalculated on a common basis, and 
new common forecasts of future opera- 
tions and earnings will be made. 

Once the preliminary work is done, 
the recommendations of the several 
committees will go to a “general com- 
mittee” composed of Tidewater’s Getty, 
Skelly’s Pres. John S. Freeman, and 
petroleum consultants. Finally, the pro- 
posal will be submitted to the stock- 
holders who, by that time, should be 
convinced that the merger is not taking 
place on the spur of the moment. 

The proposal involves an exchange of 
stock—similar to the Mission ‘Develop- 
ment-Getty deal last year (BW-—Apr. 
9°58,p135). 

At midweek, the only doubt seemed 
to be what the Justice Dept. would 
think of the merger. 
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Crowds that swarmed over 
Idlewild to watch jet land point 
up problem for which authorities 


have no answer. 

\t about 9:15 last Saturday night, 
television sets all over the New York 
City area suddenly blossomed with spe 
ial bulletin signs, and radio sets blared 
the familiar “we interrupt this program 
for a special news announcement.” 

Several million people suddenly 
that a London-bound Bocing 
707 jetliner with 113 souls aboard had 
dropped part of its landing gear and 
would make a crash landing at New 
York International Airport (Idlewild) 
within a few hours 

\s a result, frantic airport authorities 
found suddenly threatened 
with a disaster greater even than the 
crash of a great plane. Within minutes, 
thev had to deal with a mob that inter 
fered with efforts to save the plane, a 
mob that was itself vulnerable to whole 
sale injury, a mob that in itself con- 
stituted a sort of disaster. 
¢ New Civic Problem—As civic authori 
ties all over the country realized the 
next morning, this sort of disaster is 


learned 


themselves 
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DISABLED JET, flanked by foam truck, shows only 


minor damage just after pinpoint landing at Idlewild. 


CURIOUS CROWD, drawn to airport by TV and 
radio news, creates greater hazard than plane. 


An Airport Can Deal With a Jet— [| 


something that could happen almost 


anvwhere and in connection with almost 


inv dramatic event. It probably will 
happen again in the near future. It is 
| product of great concentrations of 
population, almost instantaneous mass 
communications, and human curiositv. 
\s such, it threatens to become one of 
the major problems of our time. 

\s it happened, the plane finally came 
in safely, and tragedy was averted. But 
if there had been an accident, the num 
ber of victims among the 113 persons 
on the plane could have been multiplied 
many times among the thousands of 
milling spectators. Because of the con 
fusion and spreading traffic tangles, au- 
thorities would have been powerless to 
get many injured to hospitals. 

Yet, the next morning, civic authori 
ties racking their brains for a way to 
prevent the recurrence of such a mob 
scene could come up with no answer. 
¢ Free-for-All—When the first news 
broke last Saturday, homebound apart 
ment dwellers, returning from Long 
Island beaches, bored couples with a 
dull Saturday night on their hands, 
teenagers out for spin in the jalopy, 
all turned toward the sprawling airport. 
Within an hour after the first an- 
nouncement, curiositv seekers had 







jammed every approach to Idlewild, 
were parking their cars in fields and 
climbing fences or cutting across taxi- 
wavs and runwavs at the risk of life 
and limb 

By the time the Pan American World 
Airways jet landed at 12:28 a.m., with 
minor damage and no serious injuries, 
an estimated 40,000 people were press- 
ing to see what happened. 

here was the inevitable heart at- 
tack in the middle of the long line of 
jammed cars. On the wav home, a 
bunch of teenagers in an old car crashed 
into a concrete abutment. 

And long after the jet had landed 
Port of New York Authoritv firemen, 
letting go with a foam firehose at a 
crowd of curiosity seekers around the 
plane, also doused several dozen news- 
paper, radio, and television reporters— 
among them Gabe Pressman, president 
of the Radio-Newsreel-TV Working 
Press Assn. Pressman and others im- 
mediately filed telegrams protesting 
malicious and vicious treatment of the 
working press. 

e Recriminations—So when the first 
joyous cheers quieted down after the 
big plane came to a halt on the runway 
and everyone had congratulated every 
one else on a magnificant job—which it 
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undeniably was—evervthing turned sour 
in a hurry. 

Pan American Pilot William Som- 
mers, after bringing his ship into a 
perfect landing, complained mildly 
about the crowds of people lining thc 
runway. New York City Fire Commis- 
sioner Edward F. Cavanaugh, piqued 
at the division of authority between 
emergency crews of the Port Authority 
—which controls the airport—and his 
own Fire Dept. blasted the Port Au- 
thority for “interference.” 

From the Federal Aviation Authority 
came a strong protest against the “car- 
nival atmosphere,” along with orders 
not to let it happen again. 
¢ What Really Happened—In the sub- 
sequent confusion, what actually did 
happen almost got lost. BUSINESS WEEK’S 
on the scene reporters and later inter- 
views with principals reconstruct the 
main event this way: 

At 8:37 p.m., Pan American flight 
120, carrying 102 passengers and 11 
crew members, left the runway, soared 
over the heads of the Port Authority 
sound monitoring crew that checks 
every jet take-off for sound level and 
climb-out procedure. 

The sound crew noticed something 
fall from the jet plane’s landing gear 
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But a Mob is Different 


and splash into Jamaica Bay. They 
notified the tower, which passed the 
word to Pilot Summers at 8:45. After 
examining the gear through portholes, 
the plane’s crew discovered that the 
forward pair of wheels on the four- 
wheeled main landing trucks on the 
left side had dropped off. Two wheels 
remained, but slanting down in front 
of them was the remainder of the high- 


. Strength steel tube that connected the 


axles of the paired wheels. The tube, 
on landing, would obviously dig into 
the runway. 

¢ Preparing—Sommers radioed the con- 
trol tower to prepare for an emergency 
landing, requested that 3,000 ft. of run- 
way be covered with foam—the kind 
used in fighting fires—both to lubricate 
a belly landing if it might be necessary, 
and minimize the chance of fire if gas 
tanks were punctured. 

By the time the jet had dumped its 
fuel load and the runway was covered 
with foam, it was well after midnight. 
Fire trucks from neighboring towns 
were lined up on the taxiways next to 
runway 31 where the big jet was to land. 
Pan American’s maintenance crews were 
ready with giant bags to place under 
the wings and jack the plane up so it 
could be put on a dolly and towed off 


the runway. The foam trucks were set 
to escort the plane along the runway a 
soon as it landed. 

Ambulances were spotted at each run 
way intersection, their red lights fla 
ing. A huge advertising spotlight wa 
pulled into position and the operat 
yelled ‘““Where in hell do they want 
to point it?” Half a dozen or so priest 
waited for the worst to happen. 
¢ Landing—The big plane circled 
field at a lower and lower altitude, final] 
made a smooth approach, left w 
slightly raised. It settled into the 
way. Pilot Sommers let go with all 
thrust reversers on the powerful jet 
gines, the lame landing gear dug 
the concrete in a shower of sparks, 
the plane came to a sliding stop—ck 
center in the runway point 
straight down its length. 

The passengers were whisked out 
the plane in about a minute and a h 
piled into buses and driven to Man 
tan’s Prince George Hotel, where P 
Am reserves many rooms for it: 
sient employees. Pilot Sommers grinn 
a huge grin, a truly happy man. 

e Bedlam—On the field, the oc 
broke through police lines, streamed ¢ 
on the field to look at the big plan 
“They're coming up out of the gra 
screamed one harassed cop, with 
youngsters collared and a third runni 
for the plane. Another guard late: 
ported he shooed two people in 
man suits back into the bay. 

Confusion reigned, and flights int 
and out of the airport were delaye« 
about an hour to avoid pedestri 
many of whom got lost in the glare of 
blue runway lights, fire engine blink 
and searchlights. 

By and by, the plane was hauled 
to Pan Am’s maintenance hanga 
Wednesday it was back in service 
e Battle—But the battle between 
Port of New York Authority and th 
Fire Dept. and FAA had cooled on! 
slightly. Foam-spattered reporters 
delighted to fan the flames. Pan Ameri 
can, eager to get the whole thing ov 
had Pilot Sommers take a quick jet 
London, dispersed the crew to far part 
of the globe. 

Port Authority Commissionet f 

Aviation John R. Wiley explained that 
with 18 miles of airport border, only a 
small part of it fenced off, it was im 
possible to handle the crowd. 
e The Real Problem—The real pro! 
lem, said Wiley, was the public: “And 
if it happened again it would be just 
the same.” 

He asked the press to try to figure 
out an agreement for delaying an 
nouncement of emergencies. But to th 
Associated Press, which had scored 
48 minute newsbeat on the United 
Press International, and to other new 
men, the chances of such an agreement 
looked slim indeed. 


and 
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Turbine Price Cuts, but No War 


@ GE's reductions of 2%2% to 13% will mean 
industry wide slash on large steam-electric turbine-generators. 


@ But with signs of industry revival, there’s little 
likelihood of repeating “white sale” of a few years ago. 


@ One sign of new life: Westinghouse announcement 


of $25-million expansion of its generating equipment plants. 


\n industrywide reduction in the 
prices of large steam-electric turbine- 


generators became certain this week 
ifter General Electric Co. announced 
cuts ranging from about 24% to as 


high as 13%. 

(he other major manufacturers in the 
field, Westinghouse Electric Corp. and 
\llis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., said they 
would continue to be competitive—in- 
dicating that they would follow GE’s 
lead. 

GE’s reductions ran from $1 per kilo- 
watt on a 200,000-kw. turbine-generator 
to $+ per kw. on a 600,000-kw. unit. In 
iddition, GE. will absorb 24% of anv 
price increase that might result during 
the life of a steam turbine-generator 
sales contract from the application of 
1 wage escalator clause 

GE also is cutting prices on a line 
of small (500- to 4,000-hp.) mechanical- 
drive generating units made for the 
chemical and petroleum industries. The 
cuts go as high as 15%. 
¢ Price War Unlikely—It seems un- 
likely that the reductions will lead to a 
price war like the “white sale” that 
racked the power transmission equip- 
ment industry a few vears ago (BW- 
Nov.17°56,p150). As a spokesman for 
one company pointed out, price wars 
usually break out in a declining market. 
(he steam turbine-generator business, 
which has been in the doldrums for the 
past vear or so, now is showing signs of 
reviving. In fact, Westinghouse this 
week announced a $25-million expan- 
sion of its generating equipment facili- 
ties. 

(he price cuts, GE said, were made 
possible by engineering design innova- 
tions on large turbine-generator units 
and by improvements in manufacturing 
techniques. Over the past five vears GE 
has been modernizing its big Schenec- 
tady (N. Y.) turbine-generator plant to 
increase productive efhiciency. This pro- 
gram involved installation of larger, 
automated machine tools (BW —Jun.20- 
"59,p145), new layouts, and new meth- 
ods. Allis-Chalmers completed a large- 
scale expansion of its West Allis (Wis.) 
works two years ago. 
¢ Foreign Competition—GF  spokes- 
men deny there is anything behind its 
price action beyond a desire “to keep 
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power costs down.”” But some sources 
say there are other competitive reasons. 

Competition from foreign equipment 
suppliers has been getting steadily 
stronger. Alarmed by the success low- 
bidding foreign companies have had 
this vear in winning contracts for fed- 
eral power installations, domestic man- 
ufacturers have been trying to get a 
ban on imports of heavy electrical 
equipment. The Office of Civil & De- 
fense Mobilization turned down their 
plea in the case of hydroelectric equip- 
ment (BW —Jun.20°59,p29). The Amer- 
ican companies are not expected to 
have any better luck on steam. 

Meanwhile, there are indications 
the competition may spread from the 
government market into the hitherto 
safe utility market. Britain’s English 
Electric Co., Ltd.. and Switzerland's 
Brown Boveri Corp. were among the 
bidders on a recent Florida Power & 
Light Co. contract—though an Ameri- 
can Company will get the job because 
the utility decided on a 300,000-kw. 
unit, “larger than any that the foreign 
concerns could deliver” by the May 1, 
1962, delivery date. 

However, C. A. Lilly, Jr., manager 
of marketing for GE’s large steam tur- 
bine-generator department, asserts for- 
cign competition had “nothing to do 
with our decision.” Most of the foreign 
competition has been in units below 
200,000 kw., he points out. Moreover, 
GE’s reduction still leaves its generator 
prices well above those quoted by the 
foreign companies. “We are not go- 
ing to try to compete with them on a 
price basis,” Lilly said. 
¢ “Identical Price” Dispute—The clec- 
tric equipment industry is also agitated 
over complaints by local, state, and fed- 
eral agencies that competing U.S. man- 
ufacturers submit identical prices in 
bids (BW—Jul.11°59,p30). 

A federal grand jury in Philadelphia 
is investigating the charge, and Sen. 
Estes Kefauver’s Antitrust & Monopoly 
Subcommittee also plans hearings. 
GE’s Lilly denied that this issue was 
related to the price cut, pointing out 
that both investigations concern trans- 
mission and distribution cquipment, 
not generators. 
¢ Westinghouse Expansion—GF’’s price 


action came just as Westinghouse had 
made up its mind on a modernization 
program like the one to which GE gives 
the credit for its ability to cut prices. 

The chief item in the Westinghouse 
plan is a two-year $2]-million renova- 
tion of the company’s steam turbine 
and heat transfer equipment plant at 
Lester, Pa., near Philadelphia. Capacity 
will be increased by one-third, but there 
will be little construction of new facili- 
ties. Emphasis will be on plant rear- 
rangement, new tools, and new produc- 
tion techniques. 

Besides the $21-million expansion at 
the Lester plant, Westinghouse is 
spending $3-million-plus at East Pitts- 
burgh to expand the rotating apparatus 
department which builds generators for 
electric utilities and large motors, and 
another $1-million for more and larger 
machine tools for the manufacture of 
smaller turbines at Sunnyvale, Calif. 

For the Lester plant, Westinghouse 
is buying $14-million worth of bigger 
and more efficient tools. It also is re- 
arranging the plant’s layout to cut by 
25% the time parts are in transport, 
and is shifting to turbine construction 
by combining of modular basic compo- 
nents to meet customer specifications. 
These changes will add to productive 
capacity by shortening the manufactur- 
ing cycle. 
¢ Aims—\Westinghouse is expanding for 
two reasons. First, it needs the added 
capacity to fill electric utility orders 
that are starting to stream in now. Pro- 
duction, which lags two to three years 
behind orders, will start building up 
during 1961 and rise to a peak some 
time in 1962-64. Based on the rule-of- 
thumb tradition that utility growth in 
kilowatt output doubles every 10 vears, 
the company foresees another period of 
heavv demand in 1967-69. 

Bevond that, Westinghouse wants to 
be able to manufacture bigger equip 
ment. In 1954 about half the market 
was for units under 100,000 kw. Now 
85% of the demand is for larger units, 
and Westinghouse expects this to hold. 
¢ Redesign—The decision to modern- 
ize the plant near Philadelphia rather 
than build a new one was based largely 
on cost considerations. Renovation will 
cost one-fifth to one-fourth as much 
as a new plant of the same capacity. 

Besides relocation of tools to save 
time, there will be new and bigger tools, 
including electronic measuring devices, 
a computer-controlled milling machine, 
a 16,000-lb. steam-accelerated hammer, 
and a 16-ft. milling planer. These will 
handle construction of larger units. 

All this rearrangement and retooling 
will facilitate manufacture and assembly 
of the final product with “pre-engi- 
neered” basic components. 
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SINCLAIR OIL CORPORATION ° 


Unique barge moves lubricants up- 
river in bulk for canning at Sinclair's 
new Birmingport, Ala., plant. Deck 
warehouse holds packaged products 
for deliveries en route. 





Cleopatra Would Love Sinclair 


For the fabulous Egyptian queen, only the 
rarest of barges served for sailing the river Nile. 
“The poop was beaten gold . . . the oars were 
silver,” Shakespeare tells us. 

As a connoisseur of the finest in river carriers, 
Cleopatra would be intrigued by this unique 
barge developed by Sinclair. Not precious metals, 
but a wealth of new ideas went into it. Designed 
by Sinclair Refining Company engineers, it is the 
first ever built to carry many grades of finished 
lubricating oils in bulk. A special “double skin” 
insures against contamination, a danger that dis- 
couraged such barging before. 

Used to move lubricants from refinery to a 
regional packaging plant, the new barge affords 
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substantial economies in distribution to growing 
Sinclair markets. It demonstrates concretely the 
Company’s leadership in pioneering new and 
more efficient operating techniques. 
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A Great Name in Oil 
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Biggest Stockholder of All 


Personal trust accounts own far more common stocks 
than any other group, ABA survey shows for the first time. 
Holdings far exceed those of mutual funds and pension trusts. 


l'raditionally, commercial bankers 
have been close-mouthed about their 
personal trust business. But this week, 
for the first time, they published a sur- 
vey showing just how much money they 
ire managing for individual and family 
iccounts and what they're doing with it. 

The results are startling. According 
to the survey, which was sponsored by 
the American Bankers Assn., nearly $50- 
billion was held in personal trust ac- 
counts at the end of 1958. By far the 


largest portion of this amount—$31- 
billion, or 62 was invested in com- 
mon stocks. This makes the personal 


trusts the largest holders of commons, 
dwarfing the $11.8-billion held by mem- 
bers of the National Assn. of Invest- 
ment Companies and the $9.5-billion 
held by corporate pension funds. 
¢ Market Effect—Just what the impact 
of this huge common stock holding is 
on the stock market isn’t clear as vet. 
Vhis is the first time the ABA has ever 

lected data on the personal trusts, so 
knows how large thev were a 
vear ago, or five vears ago, or how their 
investment policy has changed over the 
vears 

Most bankers feel, however, that the 
personal trusts don’t produce the same 
steady flow of new cash that makes the 
mutual funds and pension funds such 
potent forces in the market place. Thus, 
for all their huge size, they mav have 
a lesser impact 
¢ Surprise—The heavy investment in 
common stocks is a surprise even to the 
bankers closelv connected with the sur- 
vey. Previously, the onlv information 
wailable on the investment policies of 
trust managers was the Federal Reserve’s 
innual survey of common trust funds— 
which.are only a tiny 4.3% of the per- 
sonal trust total. Common trust funds 
ire set up to pool small trusts, so as to 
cut the cost of investment management. 

Bankers have been more conservative 
in their investment of the common trust 
funds than in their management of per- 
sonal trusts. Last vear, for instance, they 
had only 53% of common trust assets 
in equities, compared with 62% in all 
personal trusts. 
e Bond Holdings—Next to common 
stocks in importance in trust holdings 
re tax-exempt municipal bonds. A 
total of $7.8-billion—or 15.7%—was in- 
vested in these bonds. Bankers point 
out that the trusts are subject to regular 
income tax rates, running up to 91%, 
which makes the tax-exemption very at- 
tractive. 


no one 
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Other trust holdings include $2.5- 
billion in U.S. government securities 
and $2.3-billion in corporate bonds; the 
balance is held in preferred stocks, mort- 
gages, and “other” miscellaneous assets. 
These “other” assets include businesses 
left in trust for heirs and managed by a 
bank’s trust department. 
¢ Limitations—ABA stressed that its 
survey covered only the bank-adminis- 
tered personal trusts. All trusteeships 
run by lawyers, accountants, or other 
individuals were excluded from the sur- 
vey, as were estates, pension and profit- 
sharing trusts, investment advisory and 


management accounts, and other mis- 
cellaneous bank investment activities. 

Based on a random sampling of 121 

banks across the country, the survey will 
be repeated in future years and will 
form the basis of the first ‘‘reliable”’ sta- 
tistical series on the activities of the 
personal trusts. 
e Good Business—l or the banks them- 
selves, the size of the trust holdings 
bodes well for the future. Trust busi- 
ness always has been one of the most 
profitable banking services. 

In New York, for example, which is 
fairly typical, annual trust fees are $5 
per $1,000 for the first $50,000 in the 
account; $2.50 per $1,000 for the next 
$450,000; and $2 per $1,000 for 
amounts over $500,000. In a well-man- 
aged bank, the trust department can 
provide a profit margin of as high as 
20%. These earnings tend to be stable, 
cushioning the impact of swings in in- 
terest rates. 


New Help for Rail Commuters 


Philadelphia mayor proposes a nonprofit corporation 
to run the city’s 12 lines with lower fares and better service. 


Philadelphia takes the lead this week 
among cities that are trying radical 
measures to solve the problem of main- 
taining railroad commuter _ services. 
Mayor Richardson Dilworth has_pro- 
posed formation of a nonprofit corpo- 
ration to run the commuter railroad 
lines that serve Philadelphia. 

['welve commuter lines, carrying 
about 100,000 passengers a day to and 
from the city, serve Philadelphia. But 
for a start Dilworth’s scheme would ap- 
ply to only three of the lines. These 
three—the Pennsylvania’s and the Read- 
ing’s Chestnut Hill lines and the Read- 
ing’s Fox Chase line—are already work- 
ing under experimental city-railroad 
contracts that provide for increased 
service, reduced fares, and_ subsidies 
(BW—Apr.18°59,p38). 
¢ Program—The nonprofit corporation, 
made up of representatives from the 
city, the railroads, and the rail labor 
unions, would first take over manage- 
ment of these three lines, buy new roll- 
ing stock, and electrify one line. The 
increased services, fare cuts, and tie-ins 
with the citv’s bus system would be 
made permanent, and parking lots ex- 
panded and relocated.. The railroads 
would still own their tracks and their 
old commuter coaches. The corpora- 
tion would own the new rolling stock, 
and though it would pay the railroads 
to operate the trains, the corporation 
would run everything else, from service 
and fare schedules to financing. 

This first part of the modernization 
program, according to City Solicitor 
David Berger, would cost about $10- 


million. Financing would be by loans 
or bond issues, to be met by operating 
revenues and probably backed by the 
citv’s credit. 

Farther off lies that part of the plan 
that calls for the corporation to operate 
Philadelphia’s nine other commuter 
rail lines which extend beyond the city 
boundaries. The three lines involved in 
the first part of the plan lie within the 
city. To apply the scheme to the nine 
means getting approval—and probably 
financial aid—from the suburbs’ local 
governments. lo renew equipment on 
all 12 lines would cost $40-million to 
$45-million. 
¢ Surprise—To all 
give a 


this, the railroads 
cautious assent—understandably 
cautious, because scores of details within 
the broad plan remain to be worked 
out. 

City Solicitor Berger, who is chiefly 
responsible for the plan, savs he be- 
lieves that the nonprofit corporation, by 
attracting more passengers to the rails, 
can reduce and perhaps eliminate the 
commuter deficits on the 12 lines. 

But before this can be tested, the city 
and the railroads will have to decide 
what functions the nonprofit corpora 
tion would take over, who would pav for 
maintenance of tracks, and just what 
costs would be involved. And before it 
can move, the city may have to hold a 
referendum. 

It’s Berger’s guess that if negotiations 
continue at their present rate, the non- 
profit corporation probably will be 
formed about November and the mod- 
ernization program started by January. 
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Covering the miles... 





or marking time 


Chevy keeps on 
cutting fleet costs! 


Out on the road there’s not a car in Chevy’s class 
that can move over the miles more economically. 
A pair of Chevrolet sixes finished first and second 
in their class in the Mobilgas Economy Run— 
ahead of any other full-size car. And the winning 
average was a whopping 22.38 miles per gallon! 
But this is only one of the ways Chevrolet cuts your 


fleet costs. Even after the engine’s turned off, 
Chevy does better by your books—because its 
depreciation rate is lower than any other leading 
low-priced car. A look at last year’s used car 
prices* shows Chevy averaged up to $128 more 
than comparable models of the ‘‘other two.”’ 


*Based on Guide Book figures of the 
National Automobile Dealers Associatio 


Check your dealer on these other Chevrolet fleet advantages: 


Dollar-saving dependability— 
Chevy cuts downtime and main- 
tenance costs like no other car 
in its field. 


Roomiest car in its field— 
more hip room, more head room 
and plenty of luggage space,too. 


Bigger, longer wearing 
brakes—built for up to two- 


thirds longer life with more 
lining area than any other car 
in the low-price field. 


Stronger Tyrex cord tires— 
last longer, make driving safer. 
Wheels and tires are balanced 
as a unit at the factory. 


Hydraulic valve lifters — oil- 
hushed assurance of smooth, 


2-Door Biscayne Sedan 


quiet performance that elimi- 

nates tappet adjustments. 

Chevrolet Division of General Motors 
Detroit 2, Michigan 








From the time you buy to the time you trade... Chevy’s your best fleet investment 
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In Business 


St. Louvisans Double Their Earnings Tax 


By 9-1 Vote—It Hits Non-Residents, Too 


By a 9-1 acclamation worthy of a proposed tax cut, St. 
Louisans this week voted to double the city tax on their 
earnings to a full 1‘ By a neat political paradox, the 
levy—expected to yield an annual $10-million—actually 
will mean less taxes for the city’s residents. Here’s why: 

lhe money had to be raised somehow, and the alterna- 
tives were: 

¢ Four “nuisance” taxes that would fall exclusively 
on city residents 

¢ ‘The higher tax on income earned in the city, which 
must be paid by non-residents, too. 

Ihe St. Louis voters, noting that some 150,000 non- 
esident workers—about a third of the city’s labor force— 
vould have to help pay for city services, happily chose 
the earnings tax. 

Lhe St. Louis move is one more attempt to cope with 
the common big city problem of having upper-bracket 
ixpayers move to the suburbs, while continuing to enjoy 
ity services. 
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Ford Foundation Grants $4,969,000 


For Economics, Business Research 


\ mixed bag of research and training programs in 
economics and business administration this week shared 
$4,969,000 in Ford Foundation grants. 

Ihe biggest award was $2.5-million to support for 10 
years the work of the National Bureau of Economic Re- 
search, headed by Arthur F. Burns, former chairman of 
the Council of Economic Advisers. The private bureau, 
which developed national income concepts and statistics, 
is now pointing most of its research at problems of 
economic growth (BW—Jun.20°59,p31). 

lo the ‘National Commission on Money & Credit 
went $800,000 for “the first detailed study of the nation’s 
financial structures since 1911.” 

- . a 


Disposal of Radioactive Wastes 


In Seas and Streams Considered 


With some 300 nuclear-powered ships expected to be 
in service by 1975, the time has come to chart safe areas 
for dumping of radioactive wastes. That’s the conclusion 
of a committee set up by the National Academy of 
Sciences and the National Research Council. 

The committee assumed that such high-level wastes as 
spent fuel would be buried ashore. But it stressed that 
even low-level wastes—such as overflow from the coolant 
system—should not be discharged in harbors, fishing areas, 
or within two miles of shore. It conceded that sub- 
marines could not always observe this rule. 
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The committee urged that an internation: il monitoring 
system should be set up to determine the effect of the 
wastes that are dumped. 


In the first antipollution action of its type, the Vana- 
dium Corp. of America has agreed to stop discharging 
radioactive wastes into the Auieee River, at Durango, 
Colo. ‘The agreement came after the Public Hee lth Serv- 
ice revealed that 30,000 persons downstream from the 
plant were getting 40% to 160% above permissible levels 
of radioactivity in their water. 


Caution Urged on State Tax Curbs 


he National Assn. of Tax Administrators last week 
asked Congress to look before it leaped into any curbs on 
the power of the states to tax the income of corporations 
in interstate commerce. NATA suggested that Congress 
set up a study commission, with state representation. 

The specific target of the request was a bill to limit the 
state tax power to cases where a company maintains an 
actual place of business, and to exclude those that merely 
send in traveling salesmen. 


Business Briefs 


Production set another new high in June, the Federal 
Reserve Board’s index rising to 155. The rise was 2 points 
for the month plus a revision which increased the gain 
during May to 3 points. ‘This marked the 14th consecu- 
tive monthly rise since the recovery got under way in May 

=) 


of last year, and it extended the rise to 27 points or a 
little better than 21% 


The Big Three’s upcoming compact cars are off to a 
fast start. Hertz Corp. announced this week that it is 
ordering a 4,500-car assortment of GM Corvairs, Ford 
Falcons, and Chrysler Valiants, for a total expenditure 
of $10-million. 


Texaco, Inc., took another expansion step this week 
when it arranged to buy Paragon Oil Co., of New York, 
a major fuel oil distributor which owns a tanker fleet, an 
oil burner manufacturer, and a big import allowance for 
residual oil. The price has not been announced. 


The American Institute of Certified Public Account- 
ants this week mailed to members its long-delayed clari- 
fication of its recommended method for treating tax 
reserves for accelerated depreciation (BW—May2’59, 
p25). AICPA whose recommendations carry great weight 
with courts and government, urges that “deferred tax ac- 
counts” should be shown in balance sheets “‘as a liability 
or a deferred credit.” Three subsidiaries of American Elec- 
tric Power Co., which use a different method of account- 
ing, tried to block the sending of the letter, but finally 
lost out all the way through the Supreme Court. 


After Aug. 15, Douglas Aircraft is boosting the price of 
the five variants of the DC-8 jet transport by amounts 
ranging up to 10%. The 18 planes already on order cost 
an average of $5-million. 
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Military flame thrower fails to damage 


(ss) Cyclone Steel Fence! 





To test the fire and heat resistance of USS Cyclone Steel 
Fence the lethal fury of an Infantry flame thrower was 
turned against a panel of Cyclone Chain Link Fabric. 
The result? The fence fabric was completely undamaged. 
If this had been an actual installation the fence would 
have been just as serviceable, just as strong and good- 
looking afterward, as it had been before. 

Tests like this, plus hundreds of in-use accidents, have 


Cyclone Fence Dept. 
American Stee! & Wire 
Division of 

United States Steel 


Waukegan, Illinois + Sales Offices Coast to Coast 
United States Steel Export Company, Distributors Abroad 








proven that USS Cyclone Steel Fence can stand up 
under all kinds of adverse conditions. Accidents that 
would destroy other kinds of fence have no effect on 
Cyclone. Doesn’t this prove that Cyclone Fence would 
be ideal for your next plant or factory installation? 
Find out more about Cyclone Fence. Just send in the 
convenient coupon and we'll give you complete infor- 


mation on all types of USS Cyclone Fence. 


USS and Cyclone are registered trademarks 
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Cyclone Fence, American Steel & Wire 
Dept. 479, 614 Superior Avenue, N.W. 
Cleveland 13, Ohio 


Send free booklet featuring Cyclone Fence. 
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Torrington makes the right anti-friction bearing 
for every basic need! 


The need may be for a small-section Drawn Cup Roller Bearing to be lubricated once for a long life at 
high speed. Or for a self-aligning Spherical Roller Bearing to roll up 190 tons of spillway gate under the 
crushing pressure of water. 

Between these two examples lie all kinds of requiréments. To meet the broad range of needs, Torrington 
makes every basic type of anti-friction bearing. 

Torrington’s broad range of experience can be invaluable in helping you engineer your anti-friction 
applications. You can rely on your Torrington representative for completely objective recommendations in 
applying the right bearing to your equipment. The Torrington Company, Torrington, Conn.—and South 


Bend 21, Ind. 


TORRINGTON BEARINGS 


District Offices and Distributors in Principal Cities of United States and Canada 


NEEDLE + SPHERICAL ROLLER + TAPERED ROLLER + CYLINDRICAL ROLLER + BALL + NEEDLE ROLLERS + THRUST 
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Democrats see hard money as a political issue in 1960. 


Note what’s happening in Congress on the Eisenhower proposal that 
interest ceilings on Treasury borrowings be removed (page 27). What the 
President wants is complete freedom from the laws which say that the 
Treasury can’t pay more than 4%4% on its general bonds, and which limit 
the interest on savings bonds. 


Democratic Chmn. Butler heads the attack. In Congress, he is getting 
support from his party’s left—mostly newly elected members of the House 
and Senate from the North and East. 


Eisenhower probably will get what he wants. But, in the meantime, the 
Administration handling of the debt problem and FRB handling of monetary 
policy will get a close going-over by Congress. Eisenhower aides say that 
the President will veto, if Congress tries to direct the FRB to adopt an 
inflationary policy. 


Eisenhower will use Taft-Hartley if the steel strike is prolonged. 


Officials discount this in public statements. But in private they say 
that the President is greatly worried about the damage a drawn-out strike 
would do to the economy. 


There’s politics in the issue, in addition to questions of wages and 
working terms and other considerations. 


Nixon has been involved in the steel problem. The Vice-President has 
been in close touch with both sides in the dispute. 


So has Labor Secy. Mitchell. Between the two men, Eisenhower has 
been under pressure to urge a quick settlement. He has moved in, but in 
a mild way. He wants to. keep the White House out of shirtsleeve mediation. 


The unions may turn to the Democrats in Congress to bring on a settle- 
ment. One rumor: Steelworker boss McDonald will ask Speaker Rayburn 
and Senate Leader Johnson to intervene and help force management to 
terms. Coal boss John L. Lewis did this some years ago, when he took his 
case to a Republican Congress to help settle a welfare fund dispute. 


Here’s the economic reasoning behind rising GOP hopes for 1960: 


Eisenhower advisers are convinced the boom is long-term. A survey of 
opinion shows that most of these men see the uptrend running strongly for 
the next 18 months, at least. This is unusual. Most economists, whether 
in or out of government, prefer to limit forecasts to the next six months. 
But the steel strike makes those shorter predictions less certain, anyway. 


_ So many things can upset longer forecasts: war threats, consumer reactions, 


and so on. But reporters covering Washington can’t help noting the general 
agreement, for the rest of this year and 1960. 


The rate of business rise is about to slow down—may be slowing now. 


But this is not unexpected. The climb since last fall has been fed 
from two sources: recovery from the recession, and normal growth. 

Growth now is seen as a major influence. The push growing out of 
the comeback from recession has about worn itself out. 
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Here is what has been happening: Business, as measured by gross 
national product, has made giant leaps in each of the past four quarters. 
Gains of $9-billion, $13-billion, $14-billion, and $12-billion have been 
registered in these quarters. 


That pace won’t be maintained. Officials say this is a good thing. The 
slowing down will reduce the upward pressure on prices, and thus moderate 
the forces which make for inflation. However, as this line of thinking goes, 
the growth factor will add some $3-billion to $4-billion to GNP each quarter 
Officials say the economy can take this in stride. 


There will be problems. 


A new squeeze on profits will develop. During the “recovery period,” 
companies which bought new machines were able to step up their output 
without adding new workers. This showed up in profits. But now, extra 
workers are being put on to meet demand. This cost, plus higher raw 
material and component prices, will reduce profits. 


Other costs are rising. Local taxes, state and community, are moving up 
rapidly. Then, there’s the uptrend in wage rates. 


Federal tax cut prospects may be dimmed. 


There has been a Washington reappraisal of corporate profits—a major 
producer of federal government income. 


Government economists now see profits of about $47-billion this year 
That’s big. But it’s less than the $50-billion the same economists talked 
about a few months ago. Non-government forecasters still hold to the 
higher level. If the lower level is right, in terms of federal revenue, it 
means a reduction of nearly $1.5-billion. This will narrow the room for 
“tax revision” in 1960. Higher individual income will make up only a part. 


Spending still is on the rise. There’s no certainty that the Eisenhower 
budget which goes to Congress next January will be under the $77.0-billion 
scheduled for this year. With costs going up, it may well be higher. 


The Senate may vote a school aid bill. 


Here’s how it’s developing: in 1957, Eisenhower backed a limited pro- 
gram of federal assistance on construction. Since then, he has been cold 
to the idea. The Senate plan now is to put through a bill which would 
authorize about $500-million yearly to the states, with part of the money 
allocated on a “need” basis. Democrats figure Eisenhower will find this 
hard to veto. It violates his budget position for this year, but it is close to 
what he asked for two years ago. 


Here’s a dark horse for the post of Commerce Secretary: 


Sumner G. Whittier, head of the Veterans Administration. He’s out 
of New England, a former lieutenant governor of Massachusetts. Eisen- 
hower has talked with him about the post. Gossip has it that he’s strongly 
backed by the Nixon faction in the party and after a year in the Cabinet 
might even be a possibility as a running mate, if the Vice-President gets the 
convention nod next year. Idea is that with Nixon coming from California, 
this would give the GOP a West-East balance. 
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*An Underwood Trademark 


A touch so light, so responsive...“it’s almost electric”...up to 58% less effort than 
any other standard. Only Underwood, for 64 years the world’s best known name 
in typewriters, could create the new Touch-Master Il.* Ask for a demonstration 








There are 75 reasons why 
Jal tubular products 
are of highest quality 





ultra-sonic tester is one of the most advanced process control devices used in pipe-making. It provides an imme 
»f weld soundness in ali J&L Electricweld Line Pipe 
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this mod mandrel This is another test of the ductility of the pipe 
and the strength of the welds 


the weid, ductility and other qualities of the 


jard pipe under Here Jal-Con-Weld standard pipe is being wound around a This is a flattening test to determine strength of 
steel in Electricweid Line Pipe 


nent on Buttress Thread Couplings Proper 


casing is subjected to full-length magnetic particle in- of the sealing member on pin end of Grayloc 
alignment is essential to good stabbing and 


spection The slightest surface defect is distinctly visi- Tubing. All dimensional characteristics are 
true spinning of casing joint ble under the ultraviolet light. checked for accuracy 


1 These inspectors are checking thread align 5 Each length of J&L Quench and Temper high-strength 1 This inspector is testing the angle and diameter 





basic oxygen furnace for thorough chemical anal 
ysis. A record of each heat is kept all through the 
manufacturing process. 


alloying elements inthe J& eel used for tubular products. ining the structure 


J&L inspectors are taking a steel sample from a 3 This Spectromet unit provides a simultaneous analysis of in a J&L laboratory 





specimen cut from finished pipe to determine its specimen for Charpy impact test. The Charpy test deter- tester. It is capable 
compliance with specified yield, tensile and mines notch toughness of the steel sures up to 2¢ 
elongation requirements. 


This J&L laboratory technician is testing a 5 This milling machine operator is cutting the notch in a This is the world’s 
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This skilled inspector is examining the internal This is one of many dimensional measurement checks Jones & Laughlin 
surface and ends of J&L casing to insure further made on each joint of Extreme Line Casing (produced type transit, caref 
the final high quality of the product under license from National Supply Company). ment on integral 


Upset ends of Biue Ribbon and Blue Ribbon Vanadium This modern collapse testi 


Jones & Laughlin Steel Corporation Driti Pipe and P-105 grade tubing are shot blasted to erts pressure up to 25,000 ¢ 
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Any 1ce today ? The ice box is just a memory 
now, and Isotron® refrigerants have helped make it so. 

These modern, exceptionally stable, fluorinated refrigerants 
are widely used in air conditioning, too. Isotrons are among 
hundreds of chemicals researched and produced by Pennsalt. 
Perhaps an idea or product born of Pennsalt research can 
bring you some special rewards. Write to Pennsalt Chemicals 


Corporation, 621 Three Penn Center, Philadelphia 2, Pa. 


Pennsalt 


PLANTS IN MONTGOMERY, ALA.: LOS ANGELES. CALIF.: CHICAGO HEIGHTS. ILL 
CALVERT CITY. KY. WYANDOTTE. MICH.: DELAWARE OHIO: PORTLAND, ORE 
CORNWELLS HEIGHTS, NATRONA, PA BRYAN. DALLAS, HOUSTON, TEX 


Chemicals 


ESTABLISHED 1850 TACOMA, WASH... OAKVILLE. ONTARIO: MEXICO CITY 





In Finance 


Georgia-Pacific and U.S. Plywood 
Vie for Control of Lumber Company 


‘Two giant lumber companies are battling for control 
of one of the richest of the few remaining independent 
timber operations in the Northwest: Booth-Kelly Lum- 
ber Co. of Springfield, Ore., which boasts timber re- 
serves of more than 3-million board feet. 

U.S. Plywood Corp. offered to buy all the assets 
for $85.5-million, or $3,906.07 a share. B-K’s board ap- 
proved, and asked stockholders to vote on acceptance 
July 22. Then Georgia-Pacific Corp. countered by going 
to the stockholders themselves: 

It offered to buy all B-K stock at $4,250 a share, pro- 
vided it got at least 51% by July 17. 

But there’s a slight kicker in the G-P $95-million offer 
that worries some of Booth-Kelly’s 160 stockholders: 
G-P can buy as much or as little as it wants of the offered 
stock if less than 51% is put up. 

Some holders are afraid that G-P really wants to pick 
up only 34% of the stock, enough, under Oregon law, 
to block any sale or merger. With that much stock, G-P 
could pretty much dictate when, to whom, and for how 
much Booth-Kelly should be sold. 


British Insurance Companies in U.S. 
Cope With Losses in Varied Ways 


British insurance companies are taking different tacks 
in trying to offset mounting losses on casualty policies 
written in the U.S. Faced with heavy losses on auto 
insurance, plus the fact that rate increases tend to lag 
behind costs, the companies apparently have concluded 
you have to be big or not be in the U.S. market at all. 

Commercial Union Assurance and North British & 
Mercantile Insurance—which together do more than 
$200-million in U.S. business—laid plans for merger last 
April (BW—Apr.25°59,p36). ‘Three companies—Sun Life, 
Atlas, and Royal Exchange—have put all their American 
business under common management, in order to reduce 
operating costs. Two others—the Royal and Phoenix— 
have decided to prune their U.S. business, be more selec- 
tive in the risks they write. Yorkshire Insurance was 
more extreme, sold its interests in the U.S. market at 
the end of last year. 


Mutual Broadcasting System Offers 
Its Creditors 10¢ on the Dollar 


Mutual Broadcasting System, Inc., this week offered 
its 700 creditors 10¢ on the dollar for the $3.2-million 
it owes them. The proposal will be presented for ap- 
proval before a court referee on July 28. 

MBS filed a petition of voluntary bankruptcy after 
a management shuffle July 1, and Federal Bankruptcy 
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@ P. 47—Utilities Seek Rates Based on Cur- 
rent Costs. 


@ P. 52—Northspan Uranium Asks Stay on 
Sinking Fund Payments. 








Court granted it permission to stay in business while it 
settled with its creditors (BW —Jul.4'59,p26). 

Robert F. Hurleigh, Mutual’s new president, said th« 
10¢ settlement offer was worked out with 60 leading 
creditors, all of whom, he said, appeared ready to accept 
it. However, a spokesman for the company’s leading 
creditor, American Telephone & ‘Telegraph Co., said 
that AT&T’s position on the $508,000 due it would not 
be known until the court proceedings. 

Cash to settle Mutual’s debts will come from Chester 
H. Ferguson, Tampa attorney, and Albert G. McCarthy, 
Jr., Washington real estate man. In time, says Hurleigh, 
control of Mutual will pass from him to Real Properties, 
Inc., controlled by Ferguson and McCarthy. 


Fed Refines Bank Loan Data 


The Federal Reserve this week begins in two major 
moves to sift even finer the weekly data it collects on 
bank loans to business. Bank loans made to non-bank 
financial institutions will be separated out from the 
“commercial and industrial loans” category and broken 
into two parts. One will show bank loans to business 
credit companies, including sales finance companies, 
personal finance companies, and factors. The second 
part will show loans to “other” non-bank financial! 
companies—mutual savings banks, insurance companies, 
mortgage companies, investment companies, savings and 
loan associations, and Federal credit agencies. 

In the second major area, the Federal Reserve says 
that all weekly reporting member banks in 94 leading 
cities will report on loans to brokers and dealers and 
“others” for carrying government securities, as well as 
other securities. 

Previously, only New York and Chicago banks broke 
up the data this way. 

Had the Fed possessed all this information last year, 
it would have been useful in pinpointing the flow of bank 
money into the speculation in government securities. 


Finance Briefs 


Allstate Insurance Co. last week signed with Markel 
Service, Inc., to insure truck fleets for which Markel 
provides safety engineering services (BW—Jul.11°59,p76). 
The company said that the deal will mean about $20 
million in additional premiums, and should make it the 
largest U.S. truck insurer within a year. 


Common stock financing surged ahead in the first 
half of 1959, and the trend should continue. While 
over-all corporate financing was dropping 28% to about 
$3.5-billion, equity sales jumped up 32.5% to a near- 
record $1.3-billion. 
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How New York Central helped A&P 
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set up a super center! 


To better serve A&P Supermarkets in New 
York City’s northern suburbs, the Great 
Atlantic & Pacific Tea Company has recently 
completed a huge distribution center on a 
50-acre tract in Elmsford, N. Y. This site was 
found with the help of the Central. 

Here is a “Central” location in every way! 
A&P outlets in Westchester and parts of 
other nearby counties are all within close 
delivery distance. And the New York Central 
runs right through the property, permits un- 
loading of up to 25 freight cars under cover, 
simultaneously! 

Helping companies large and small find 
the right location for a new facility is an old 





Large or small, there’s a ““Cen- 
tral” location on the modern 
11,000-mile rail network of the 
New York Central System that 
meets your plant requirements. 
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story at the N. Y. Central. Its Plant Site 
Consultants are there to help you too. They 
will draw up plant site appraisal reports 
specifically tailored to your operations... 
assemble the necessary acreage .. . enlist 
local cooperation for your project. 

Fact-filled guides on plant-site availabilities 
in key market areas are also yours for the 
asking as part of the Central’s confidential 
Plant Site Consulting Service. 

Whatever your special needs, write to Mr. 
Otto W. Pongrace, Director of Industrial 
Development, Department C, New York 
Central Railroad, 466 Lexington Avenue, 
New York 17, New York, 
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A&P’s new Elmsford, N.Y. Distribution Center covers nearly 350,000 square feet 
of floor space. The site was found with the help of the New York Central 








Piant-Site Opportunities 
illustrated brochures availabie: 


1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
8 
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Albany-Troy-Schenectady 
Ashtabula 

Boston 

Buffalo-Niagara 
Cal-Sag (Chicago Area) 
Chicago 

Cleveland 

Detroit 

Elkhart 

Gardenville, N.Y 
Hudson River Valley 
Indianapolis 
Lorain-Elyria-Sandusky 
New York City Area 
Northern Indiana 
Rochester 

St. Lawrence Seaway 
Syracuse 

Utica 

Western Mass. 
Youngstown 

Industrial Parks in IIl., Ohio, 
N.Y., Mass., and Mich 






























With replacement costs of 
plant still rising, public utilities 
wont current values as the basis 
for the rates they charge, rather 
than original cost of plant. 


The Missouri Public Service Com 
mission will rule in the next couple of 
weeks on a request for a $6.5-million 
rate increase by Union Electric Co. of 
St. Louis, the state’s largest utility. 
It’s another skirmish in the utility 
industry's fight for the right to base its 
rates wholly or partially on replacement 
costs of plant, rather than original cost. 

Union Electric has been waiting 
nearly a vear for the increase, which 
would allow it to earn 4.86% on 
the “fair present value” of its property. 
In computing this value, Union Elec- 
tric bases 65% on original cost of plant 
and 35% on reproduction cost (in the 
same ratio as its fixed-income securities 
and its common. stock, respectively) 
65% and 35% on the capital account). 

While Union Electric has been wait- 
ing, its operating revenues last year 
rose 1.8%, yet its net income dropped 
7.8%. The decline in return on invest- 
ment is an industrywide problem 
(charts, right), but it comes at a pain- 
ful time for Union Electric, which has 
scheduled a $30-million common stock 
offering for later this summer. 
¢ Current Value—Union Electric see: 
a good chance that the PSC will grant 
most of its rate increase. A 1957 de- 
cision of the state supreme court re- 
quires the commission to consider re- 
placement costs, and Union Electric is 
claiming them only for 35% of total 
plant investment. 

The rate base as figured by Union 
Electric-the investment on which it 
is entitled to a “reasonable” return—is 
‘$545-million, compared with $424-mil- 
lion on an original-cost basis throughout 
or $762-million if all plant were figured 
on replacement cost. 

Utility men say that rate regulations 
in 35 states make some reference to the 
need to consider current costs of plant, 
yet only 15 or so practice any such con- 
sideration. They look ahead to demand 
for plant expansion and wonder how 
they can attract new equity capital to 
finance it. 

However, the Federal Power Com- 
mission and the majority of state rate 
commissions are lined up against bas- 
ing utility rates on current plant costs. 
They say the record fails to show that 
utility stockholders have suffered or 
that any utility in the postwar inflation 
period has had difficulty in selling stock. 
¢ Financing Growth—As the charts 
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Why the Utilities Are Worried 


Investment is soaring... 
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... But revenues are climbing 
more slowly ... 
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show, utilities’ investment in electric 
plant and equipment is more than 24 
times what it was 10 years ago. This 
growth has called for about $22-billion 
in new money. As W. C. Huebner of 
:basco Services, consultant to utilities, 
figures it, about 65% of this money 
came from external sources—including 
approximately $3.5-billion in new com- 
mon stock. Thé balance, close to $8- 
billion, came from retained earnings, 
depreciation, and the like. 

Growth is at least continuing, per- 
haps accelerating, industry experts say. 
Some of them estimate a need for an- 
other $100-billion for expansion by 
1975. To meet this target without 
tilting the debt-equity ratio over the 
50% mark—it’s now about 49%—util- 


... Atrapidly rising costs... 
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ities would have to sell more than 
$12-billion in new common stock. 

This is the utility industry's concern 
to make common stock attractive to 
investors who are increasingly infla 
tion-minded. Except for the so-called 
“growth utilities” such as the Florida 
companies (BW—Jan.17°59,p107), util 
ity stocks have long been regarded as 
stable income producers, with little msk 
and growth potential. 

The only way to improve their over 
all earnings, and to get new money 
through common shares without knock 
ing down the equity of present holders, 
utility men say, is to get regulatory 
agencies to convert wholesale to basing 
rates on current value of plant. 
¢ Minority View—This argument is 
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Starch—Sugar—Flour—Salt: Mtre and more of 
these and other products of American Industry are 
moving to market in rugged Raymond Multiwall Bags. 
They're quality-controlled from tree to finished product. 


RAYMOND BAG CORPORATION 
Middletown, Ohio + A Division of Albemarle Paper Mfg. Co. 
District Offices: New York « Chicago + Kansas City - Baltimore 








jected by a hardy few among utility 
executives, including Donald C. Cook, 
executive vice-president of American 
Electric Power Service Corp. Cook 
says his company hasn’t asked for a 
tate increase in years and doesn’t plan 
to do so. 

Cook says AEP has been able to keep 
its rates low and still make a profit by 
cutting operating costs by watching con- 
tinually for technological improvements, 
such as super-high-voltage transmission 
and the operation of turbines at high 
temperatures and pressures. 

“It has been a race between infla 
tion and technology,” he says, “and 
so far technology seems to be ahead.” 
e Crosscurrents—In the last few vears, 
state regulatory agencies have gone in 
opposite directions on the issue of how 
to figure the value of utilitv plant. 

For example, the Michigan Public 
Service Commission recently cut a rate 
increase more than 50% in the case 
of Consumers Power Co. The utility 
argued that its property is worth $650- 
million, at replacement cost. This 
vould have justified a $15.3-million in- 
crease in rates. The PSC fixed the plant 
value at only $516-million, and the 
rate increase at $6.8-million 

In contrast, the state supreme courts 
in Iowa as well as Missouri declared 
that commissions must consider replace- 
ment costs. The Iowa case—Iowa-Illi- 
nois Gas & Electric Co. vs. the City 
of Fort Dodge—is regarded as a land- 
mark toward acceptance of the current- 
value base 
e Political Concern—Robert S. Quig of 
F basco urges a continued effort to get 
regulatory bodies to accept the repro- 
duction-cost principle, even thought 
this admittedly often slows the rate 
proceedings, tempting utilities to aim 
at a smaller increase that they can be 
surer of getting quicker 

Politically, though, utilities face an 
uphill fight. No one expects state agen 
cies to adopt the current-value princi- 
ple overnight—not so long as utility 
rates are a political issue and most com- 
missioners are political appointees. 

In Ohio and California, for example, 
Democratic governors were elected on 
platforms that included pledges to re- 
duce utility rates. And in Missouri, 
there was an attempt in the state legis- 
lature, though an unsuccessful one, to 
reverse the state supreme court by re- 
quiring that utility rates be based on 
original cost 

Moreover, the Federal Power Com- 
mission, which -has great influence 
though only about 5% of total power 
generated crosses state lines and thus 
comes under its direct jurisdiction, is 
firmly committed to original cost. 
¢ FPC Attitude—William R. Connole, 
a member of FPC, typifies the federal 
agency’s views in opposing considera- 
tion of current construction costs in 
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SAFE-FILE units work day and night to protect your 
records from fire—protect you against the loss or 
damage of those thousands of useful, important 
and vital pieces of paper... right at their point of 
use. It’s a fact that almost 50% of the businesses 
that lose their records to fire—F AJL. Those that 
survive do so at great cost. 


And to trust your records to the uncertain security 
of a fireproof building, or a modern sprinkler sys- 
tem is dangerous. For records security that is 
certain, Remington Rand offers more than 200 
styles and variations of insulated records housings 
—including a complete line of SAFE-FILE units. All 
are certified by Underwriters’ Laboratories Inc., 
to protect their contents from temperatures far 
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INSULATED FILING CABINET 


in excess of those which would destroy paper in 
ordinary uninsulated files. Remember fire need not 
be final! Send today for free folder, “The Cost of 
Burned Records”. 
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| DIVISION OF SPERRY RAND CORPORATION 
L Room 1714,315 Park Ave. So., New York 10 
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A MEASURE 
{ aa A BANK? 


By its MANAGEMENT? 
Then consider the fact that 
The First National Bank of Miami won an 
American Institute of Management award in 1958 
for the excellence of its management. 
Banker or businessman—when you require 
a banking connection in Florida, 
the facts recommend First National... 


Florida’s largest bank. 





Bate 


FURST 


NATIONAL 


Sank of Miami 


100 Biscayne Boulevard, South 
Miami, Florida N 





| MEMBER: FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM © FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
BANKERS ASSOCIATION FOR FOREIGN TRADE 
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rate-making. The argument that utility 
stockholders will suffer if this isn’t 
done in a time of rising costs “just 
doesn’t hold water,” he savs. 

Connole points to the performance 
of utility stock price indexes—Dow 
Jones utilities have risen more than 
29% in the last 18 months, though 
they are currently about 10% under 


their 1959 highs. ‘For shareholders 
who have protection in good times as 


well as bad,” he savs, “that’s not bad 
at all.” 

“If price trends should ever reverse 
and start declining,” he adds, “the 
utilities would start screaming for origi 
nal cost all over again, because that 
would be the most favorable way to 
compute rates.” 
¢ Milestone Case—Until 1944, current 
costs were a mandatory part of the 
rate-making procedure. Then, in the 
milestone case of FPC vs. Hope Nat 
ural Gas Co., the U.S. Supreme Court 
discarded a complicated six-point for- 
mula that had been created in Smyth 
vs. Ames in 1898, which had the effect 
of requiring regulatory bodies to com 
pare current with original costs. 

In the Hope case, the court pointedly 
refrained from setting up any formula 
or method of setting rates. It declared 
that the test of what is reasonable is 
what a company needs to be able “to 
operate successfully, to maintain its 
financial integrity, to attract capital and 
to compensate its investors for risks 
assumed . even though {such rates 
might produce only a meager return on 
the so-called ‘fair value’ rate base.” 

That’s when FPC, as a champion of 
low utility rates, moved to establish 
original cost of plant as the yardstick of 
rate-making all over the country. Many 
state commissions, though thev aren’t 
compelled to do so, were quick to adopt 
FPC’s view, because: 

e In 1944-47, inflation in utilits 
costs hadn’t progressed far enough tu 
make much difference to a utility which 
wav the rate base was calculated 

¢ Original cost is far easier to cal- 
culate than current replacement value. 
It can be determined directly from the 
utilitv’s property records, which must 
be kept in minute detail, whereas an 
appraisal of current value must be esti- 
mated from everchanging factors. 
¢ Improving Profits—Utilities aren't 
pinning all their hopes of improving 
their earnings on their campaign to get 
a more favorable base for figuring rates. 

Increasingly, they have been persuad- 
ing commissions to recognize “regu- 
latory lag’—the time that elapses be- 
tween the filing of a rate request and 
the date an increase finally goes into 
effect, which may be several years. In 
this interval, a utility may have installed 
a lot more plant. Commissions in some 
states have been allowing plant and 
equipment expected to go into service 
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tames Houston's heat at 


Dresser Electronics Center! 


“We'd need 2,400 tons of ice—every 
day—to cool the eight buildings i: 
Dresser Electronics Center*. It tak: 
just four Chrysler Centrifugal Units 1 
do the job. And, with Climate by Chrysler, we get 
many other important benefits, besides. 


“Reliability, for example. Chrysler engineering } 
developed air conditioning equipment designed fo 
years of trouble-free service—and our first year’s 
experience has proved it. Or, take operating cost 
They're held to a minimum—thanks to uniqu 
engineering features like Chrysler’s true volut: 
compressor casing. 


“Since our equipment operates winter and summe! 
safety is vital, too. So each of our Airtemp centri! 
ugal units is complete with automatic purge systen 

oil and temperature control, and other special 
protective devices.” 


Whether your air conditioning requirement is 30 
tons, or 3,000— it will pay you to get the Chrysle: 
story. Contact your local Chrysler Applied Machinery 
and Systems sales office. Or write: Airtemp Division, 


Chrysler Corporation, Dept. C-19B, Dayton 1, Ohio. 


*New Houston, Texas home of Southwestern Industrial Electroni 
Co., a Division of Dresser Industries. Shown above: E. L. Andrew 
Facility Director for Dresser Industries, Inc. Architects: Pierce & 
Pierce. Consultants: Bernard Johnson & Associates. 
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in the near future to count as part of 
the rate base. 

Utilities in some states are also press- 
ing for approval of higher rates of re- 
turn, particularly on the ground that 
money rates are rising sharply. Just last 
week, Tampa Electric Co. was granted 
its second rate increase in 13 months, 
and the Florida Railroad & Public 
Utilities Commission said it had erred 
in not granting the higher rate a year 
ago. The new increase will give the 
company an additional $1.6-million a 
vear in revenue, will raise its rate of re- 
turn from 5.81% to 6.74%. 







~ New! Dependable 
Intercom with 


BUILT-IN 


Northspan Uranium Asks 
Stay in Bond Payments 


Northspan Uranium Mines, Ltd., one 
of the mining companies operating on 
government contracts in Canada’s Blind 
River area, admitted to a financial 

Pe squeeze last week. With its cash flow 

eS es lagging behind estimates, it sought 

a me” bondholder approval to postpone sink- 

ing fund payments and thus avoid the 
= threat of receivership. 

WN ae Northspan is the second uranium pro- 
a w& ducer in the Blind River area to face a 
=A squeeze. In May, Stanrock Uranium 

a Mines, Ltd., went into receivership after 
it failed to meet interest payments on 
its debt and other amortization charges 
and found it could not refinance. 

According to most experts, the fi- 
nancial plight of Northspan is largely 
due to faulty estimates for equip- 
ment. It appears that Northspan un- 
derestimated its construction costs by 
$25-million, partly because of compe- 
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Executone protects your privacy, never interrupts. Exclusive tition among _ ' cight ae a 

‘“ ° * 99 ° ° ° companies Simultaneously UlIdIng 
Chime-Matic : signalling SRNOUNCES all calls with a soft mills, partly becasue of a delay in start. 

chime and signal light. Conversations are private and confi- ing operations. 

dential, yet you can reply from across the room, if you wish.* ¢ Two-Thirds Vote—Northspan hopes 


to get through its squeeze. It is asking 
holders of $45-million in its 53% gen- 
eral mortgage bonds, U. S. series, to 
permit payments to be postponed until 


Executone Gives You More Working Minutes Per Hour! 














@ Information is exchanged instantly via Executone. Walking time July, 1961. In turn, it plans to increase 
becomes working time. the five payments due from 1961 
@ Executone handles all inside calls— telephone lines are kept open through 1963. A two-thirds vote is re- 
for outside calls. quired for approval. 
@ Costly telephone “call backs” are reduced drastically. You get a ng Fe age —, me 
information from other departments while “on the phone” shase Mannattan Dank, which has a 
$134-million loan outstanding secured 
Installations in every type of busi- ----------- +--+, by 54% first mortgage bonds, and the 
ness prove that Executone pays | EXECUTONE, INC. Dept. B-1 | Canadian Bank of Commerce, with a 
for itself many times over! Write 415 Lexington Ave., New York 17, N. Y. secured loan of more than $9-million 
for more information. ee ee please cont me full | outstanding, have agreed to extend due 
a on | xecutone intercom, am parti- iP t _ f tk cA ] . I 4 _— I P ] li- 
euhely tnanasted tn: dates of these loans by a year. In addi 
n’t Walk Talk! oO rong on | tion, Northspan’s parent—the Rio Tinto 
Do eee EAIKs C) Intra-Plant Communication Group—is willing to accept a delay on 
5 Lontine Fe ee | payments due on its $6-million general 
| | | mortgage bonds, Canadian series, which 
i | @ | "m= | will defer another $1.5-million. In 
. , . . 
| Firm | all, Northspan is hoping to post- 
| | adn City ' pone over $19-million in sinking 
INTERCOM AND SOUND SYSTEMS ee ee ee eae a ae ee ee ee oe ee ee fund payments which it hopes to repay 
©U.S. Pat. No. 2,744,008 In Canada—331 Bartlett Ave., Toronto later. END 
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AN EFFICIENCY FACTOR 


with HAUSERMAN walls, 
inevitable changes are 
moves for the better 














The interior changes you should make, but don’t, 
are the ones that cost you time and money 

But when your office is equipped with Movable 
HAUSERMAN Walls, you can solve space allocation 
problems economically as soon as they arise. 

Because HAUSERMAN Walls are completely 
movable, they can be rearranged in a matter of 
hours. Little valuable time is lost. Your employees 
can work as usual, and there’s no dust to clog 
business machines...no mess to clean up, either! 

Utility changes are simplified, too. Phone lines 
are readily accessible in HAUSERMAN Walls. 
Electrical outlets can be added in minutes. 

HAUSERMAN Wall units are completely inter- 
changeable and reusable. Not only can your existing 
system be rearranged in different ways, but 
new components can also be added at any 
time with perfect style and color match. 

Ask your nearby HAUSERMAN representative 
about movability unlimited and other HAUSERMAN 
efficiency factors...minimum maintenance and 
business environment. Look in the Yellow 
Pages under “PARTITIONS”...or write to: 


THE E. F. HAUSERMAN COMPANY 
7395 Grant Avenue, Cleveland 5, Ohio 


Hauserman of Canada Ltd., Mallard Road, Toronto, Ontario 


MOVABLE HAUSERMAN INTERIOR WALLS 
J clo MLW... youll fut LO frst tw A facta 
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your new process industry plant 


Over SO years of world-wide experience on over 800 major installations for the process industries 
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_In Business Abroad 


Volkswagen to Pour $120-Million 


Into New Facilities This Year 


Volkswagen says it is investing $120-million this year 
in new facilities to boost output from 551,000 cars and 
trucks in 1958 to 665,000. ‘That’s almost double what 
it spent last year—and the highest annual investment 
by any West German company since the war. 

Despite stiffening competition from other West 
European companies, Volkswagen chalked up an im- 
pressive record in 1958: $647-million in total sales, up 
20% over 1957, and $381-million in export sales alone. 
Its net profit was $76-million. Biggest increase in ex- 
ports took place in Africa, Asia, and Australia. Sales 
boomed 30% in those areas—to a total 52,000 units. 

But the likelihood that European and U.S. investors 
will get a crack at VW shares seems as far away as ever. 
The government-controlled company faces lengthy litiga- 
tion before it can become a publicly owned company. 


Kishi, Japan’s Top Salesman, 
Tours World Trade Centers 


Prime Minister Kishi, Japan’s best salesman, began a 
worldwide tour this week to size up overseas markets. 

In Britain, he will swap views on the long-range 
effects of the Common Market and the “‘little free trade 
area’ now being formed as a counter to the Common 
Market. In West Germany, Kishi wants to revive the pro- 
posal, made last year to Economics Minister Ludwig 
Erhard, for a Southeast Asia Development Fund. In 
Latin America, Kishi will focus on boosting two-way 
trade with Brazil, one of Japan’s best overseas markets for 
capital goods. 

Just as Kishi was leaving ‘Tokyo, his cabinet decided 
that there would be a Japanese trade fair in Moscow 
next summer—an idea that was first suggested by Soviet 
Deputy Premier Mikoyan. The Moscow trade fair will 
be under the wing of the Japan Export Trade Promo- 
tion Agency. 

* e . 


Ford and Fiat Seek Permission 
To Assemble Autos in Egypt 


Ford and Fiat, along with other Western auto pro- 
ducers, are dickering with the Egyptian government 
for permission to assemble passenger cars in Egypt. 

Ford has been assembling trucks and farm tractors at 
a plant in Alexandria. Now it is proposing to assemble 
some of its British and German cars. Both the Consul 
and ‘Taunus have been mentioned in Cairo as possibili- 
ties. 

Fiat is negotiating with Bank Misr interests to build 
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a $17-million plant, in which the Italian company would 
be a minority stockholder. According to preliminary 
plans, the joint company would produce the Fiat 1100 
and Fiat 1800 for the Egyptian market and for neighbor 
ing Arab countries. 


Germany and France Work Out 


Closer Financial Ties 


As a result of the reunification of the Saar with West 
Germany, a German bank has opened its doors in Paris 
It’s the Franco-Sarroise $.A., branch of one of the Saar’s 
leading banks. 

Another financial tie between the Germans and the 
French has just been established. Last week shares of 
one of the biggest French private banks—Banque de Paris 
et des Pays-Bas—were introduced on German stock 
exchanges. 

* e e 


Chinese Reds Make Concessions 


To Peasants in Commune Program 


The Chinese Communists have run into trouble with 
their commune program—the scheme to organize China’s 
large rural population into landless wage earners. 

As a result of opposition from the peasants, the Peking 
government has backed down on two parts of the pro 
gram. First, it has announced that commune families 
now can have their own garden plots. Secondly, in 
many communes, the government has made the use of 
communal kitchens and dining rooms voluntary rather 
than compulsory. 

e e e 


U.S. Exports of Cars and Trucks 
To Europe Lag Far Behind Imports 


The Automobile Manufacturers Assn. has just pub- 
lished some striking figures on U.S.-European trade in 
autos and automotive products during 1956-58. ‘The 
figures show that Western Europe as a whole now has a 
net advantage of almost $500-million in this trade. 

In 1956 our exports and imports were very nearly in 
balance—$120-million in sales as against $140-million in 
purchases. But by 1958, our exports to Western Europe 
had dropped to $76-million and our imports from that 
area had climbed to $548-million. 

The biggest Western European buyers of U.S. cars 
and trucks in 1958 were Belgium-Luxembourg ($24.2- 
million), Sweden ($15.3-million). However, since 1956 
even these countries have shown a sharp dropoff in 
purchases. In 1956 Belgium-Luxembourg imported $43.9 
million worth of U.S. vehicles, and Sweden $18-million. 
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A Nose Cone Gets Hot 


When conventional organic 
finishes were used in Chrysler 
Redstone Missile tests, they 
ignited and disintegrated 
under simulated re-entry con- 
ditions. Sicon survived because 
it possessed the inherent heat 
resistance to meet perform- 
ance requirements. This has 
been confirmed in large scale 
tests and actual missile firings. 


A Truck Heater Gets Hot 


A porcelain type 

coating used on a 

truck heater failed 

E = because it could not 

we ‘/ stand the thermal 

shock of rapid heat- 

ing and cooling. The 

same heating (550°-600°F.) and cooling 
left Sicon’s film integrity unaffected. 


A Tractor Engine Gets Hot 


A farm equipment 
manufacturer used 
a bright organic red 
color on their stand- 
ard equipment. The 
coating on the en- 
gine parts, which 
were subjected to 
high temperature, 
) some decomposed. Midland engineers 
developed a matching bright Sicon Red 
which retained its color and gloss and 
protected the hot spots on the engine. 


How HOT is your HOT? 


Sicon possesses the flexibility of ordinary 
organic finishes and the heat resistance 
of ceramic coatings—up to 1000°F. in 
black or Aluminum; up to 550°-600°F. in 
decorative colors. Upon inquiry a sample 
Sicon formulation for testing your “‘hot”’ 
requirements will be prepared at no ob- 
ligation. Send details of your “‘hot spot” 
problem today to Dept. G-34. 


Si 
HEAT RESISTANT FINISH 
A Silicone Product of 
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HAND LABOR of 3,000 diggers built this canal to help restore huge war-devastated tract 
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Vietnam's 


For six months the Communists of 
North Vietnam have been steadilv in- 
creasing terrorist activities in South 
Vietnam (map Last week, in the 
boldest move vet, Communist assassins 
killed two members of the eight-man 
U.S. military iched to the 
South Vietnam army. The murders oc- 
curred just 20 miles northeast of the 
capital city of Saigon 

[his surprise attack, like ones fre- 
quently made on Vietnamese farmers 
in outlving rural areas, was meant to 
unsettle the pro-Western regime of 
Pres. Ngo Dinh Diem. It undoubtedh 
indicates just how worried the Commu- 
nists are at what U.S. aid has accom- 
plished during the past five vears in 
South Vietnam 
¢ Refugees—Although some basic eco- 
nomic problems remain to be solved, 
the Vietnamese republic has made un 
expected headway in resettling a flood 
of refugees from the Communist North 


mission att 
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in South Vietnam. But Communist terrorists fight to balk rural progress. 


's Gains Spur Red Terror 


and carrying out an ambitious land re- 
form (pictures). Because of this success, 
Ngo Dinh Diem’s government has real 
standing today with other non-Commu- 
nist countries. 

Five years ago this month, when the 
war in French Indo-China ended with 
the Geneva settlement, the odds did not 
favor success for the new republic in 
the South. It was primarily agricultural 
country, separated at the 17th parallel 
from what had been the industrial part 
of Indo-China, Departing Communists 
left behind a professional underground. 

The French-backed regime that took 
over in Saigon had very little popular 
support and lacked the strength to con- 
trol the gangsters who kept alive vice 
and corruption in Saigon. In the coun- 
try-side, rival religious cliques held a 
strong grip on the peasants. 
¢ Standards Rise—Since that time the 
anti-Communist South has become a 
key point in the defensive network 
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which the U.S. has built against Red 
China in Southeast Asia. With the help 
of U.S. military and economic aid, 
South Vietnam has managed to hold its 
own against Communist infiltrators and 
gradually to raise living standards. 

To date, South Vietnam has received 
roughly $1.2-billion in economic assist- 
ance from the U.S., most of it in the 
form of defense support aid. This is aid 
that goes for the broad support of the 
economy so that it can sustain a large 
army. On top of that, the country has 
received a considerable amount of di- 
rect military aid—actual hardware. 

In effect, then, most of our aid has 
been for defense rather than economic 
development. Today, for example, 
Vietnam is getting about $180-million 
a year in economic assistance—$140- 
million for defense support and $40- 
million for various economic develop- 
ment projects. 

On balance, there seems to be good 


SOUTH VIETNAM has South Asia’s only 
successful land reform program. Here Pres. 
Diem hands farmer title to his land. 


ARMY VETERAN was given small farm, 
helped to clear part of it. Small farmers 
are frequent targets of Red terrorists. 
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You insure it when you own it 
...why not when you don't? 


When shipment is made—title passes to the purchaser. In 
place of your product there is now an account receivable. 
It is sound to insure while you own the product... 
equally sound to insure when your customer owns the 
product, and owes you for it. American Credit Insurance, 
by protecting accounts receivable, plays a major role in good 
management . . . makes a basic contribution to financial 
security and sales progress. 


SEND FOR BOOKLET on the many 
advantages of modern credit insurance. 
Write AMERICAN CREDIT INDEMNITY 
Company of New York... Dept. 42, 
300 St. Paul Place, Baltimore 2, Md. 





Protect your investment in accounts receivable 


v™ American 
Credit Insurance 


ANY ACCOUNT...NO MATTER HOW GOOD.../S BETTER WITH ACI 
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reason for this detense outlay. Under 
the Geneva Agreement of 1954, an in- 
ternational control commission was to 
work toward reunification of the di- 
vided country. But Communist troops 
—nearly 250,000 strong and veterans of 
guerilla fighting—have been constantly 
getting new equipment and fresh train- 
ing in nearby Red China. Thus, South 
Vietnam—an underdeveloped nation of 
only 12-million people—has had _ to 
maintain a professional army of 150,000. 
¢ Useful Work—Not all of the armv’s 
work goes toward ‘“non-productive” 
military projects. As in other Asian 
countries, the military often does civil- 
ian jobs. Military road crews are open- 
ing new, rich farm lands on the South- 
ern High Plateau to truck transport. 
The military also is one of the few 
places where Vietnamese learn to be 
trained mechanics and technicians. 

But, of course, the decision on ap- 
portioning U.S. aid depends on politi- 
cal strategv—how to keep South Viet- 
nam strong enough to withstand any 
Communist threat from the north. 
Both Vietnamese and Americans in 
Saigon agree that to reduce armed de- 
fense would simply invite another 
Korea-tvpe attack. 

This problem of security tends to 

conflict with the development of demo- 
cratic institutions in South Vietnam, 
another aim the U.S. has tried to pro- 
mote. The country can hardly boast 
Western-style representative democracy. 
{ts national assemblv is something of 
a tubber-stamp, taking the president's 
dictates. The government blocks almost 
all political opposition, and censors the 
press. 
e Prison Canard—Last week’s terrorism 
is one reason why Pres. Diem’s gov- 
ernment feels it has to take a tough- 
minded stand. Even propaganda from 
the Communist radio stations in Hanoi 
is a worry. Early this vear, the Com- 
munists blared out false stories about 
a prison incident in South Vietnam. 
The campaign was so intensive that 
some North Vietnamese donated 
money and rice for the “victims” of the 
Diem government; even some West- 
erners in Saigon were taken in 

If the U.S. applied enough pressure, 
it might force Diem to loosen his re- 
strictions on the South Vietnamese 
press. But that might bolster the Com- 
munists’ pet charge against the Diem 
government—that one way or another it 
is under the thumb of Western powers. 
the Vietnamese themselves remember 
too well the 80 vears of French colonial 
rule, and don’t want more of it from 
the U.S. 

Diem, for his part, believes his coun- 
trv is moving slowly toward representa- 
tive democracy, with benevolent author- 
itarianism as a middle stage between 
French rule and the ultimate goal of 
free institutions. He interprets the fail- 
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Controls Company of America 
(why is CC comfort always in season ? 


Winter warmth «CC comfort 
controls for both gas and oil cen- 
tral and space heating units. 


Summer cooling —-CC comfort 
controls for residential, commer- 
cial and car air conditioning. 








how can we work for you? 


Pick a season from one to four! Add temperature con- 
trol by CC. What have you got? The right degree of 
comfort for indoor living regardless of the weather. 

When it’s cold outside — CC can supply A-P con- 
trols ... A-P thermostatic accessories . . . Breese burn- 
ers for both makers and users of oil heating equipment. 
Gas heaters and furnaces gain efficiency and style 
when equipped with A-P single-unit gas controls. 
Redmond motors, blowers and fan blades find wide 
application. And CC’s Milwaukee valves and fittings 
are standard wherever hydronic heating is required. 


When it’s time to cool off — manufacturers of resi- 
dential, commercial and automobile air conditioning 
look to A-P controls and Redmond motors. For ex- 
ample, CC pioneered automobile air conditioning with 
its single source for A-P valves, regulators and dis- 
tributors. Redmond fractional hp motors and blowers 
too are nation-wide favorites on ventilating and air 
conditioning equipment. 

If you have a temperature control problem, why not 
put it completely under CC control. Write today for 
full facts on this most comprehensive service. 


This is our line 
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galvanized 


steel 
pipe 


chosen for drainage 
and vent lines 


of this modern 
office building 


Everything about the new 
Seagram building at 375 Park 
Avenue, New York City reflects 
the experience of famed archi- 
tects, Mies van der Rohe and 
Philip Johnson. i 

Quite in keeping with the + 
quality concept was the selec- 
tion of steel pipe for drainage 
and vent lines. Although dur- 
able steel pipe is outstandingly 
low in cost, it is equally out- 


standing in service. It’s another 
example of the many kinds of 
jobs that steel pipe does best. 


@ Low cost with durability 
@ Strength unexcelled for safety 
@ Formable —bends readily 


e Weldable—easily. strongly 


e Threads smoothly, cleanly 

e@ Sound joints, welded or coupled 
e Grades, finishes for all purposes 
@ Available everywhere from stock 
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With modern buildings everywhere, strong steel pipe is preferred for drainage and vent lines. 


COMMITTEE ON STEEL PIPE RESEARCH 
AMERICAN IRON AND STEEL INSTITUTE 
150 East Forty-Second Street » New York 17, N.Y. 
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ure of parliamentary systems in neigh- 
boring Thailand and Indonesia as proof 
that Western institutions won’t succeed 
overnight in Vietnam. As things stand 
now, any political group that replaced 
Diem would probably bear down on its 
opposition as hard as the present gov- 
crnment does. 

e Land Reform—Diem believes that 
only strong government can make a go 
of large-scale land reform—the kind the 
U.S. occupation forced through in 
Japan and Gen Chiang Kai-shek suc- 
cessfully imposed in Formosa. Now 
Diem hopes to complete by the vear- 
end a land reform program that will 
hand over 2.1-million acres to 250,000 
families. He also hopes to boost aver- 
age productivity on Vietnamese farms, 
where it is something like one-third of 
that in Japan or Formosa. 

Corruption within the Vietnamese 

government is a headache. But it seems 
to be a minor one—compared, for in- 
stance, to the reported squandering of 
U.S. aid funds on nearby Laos. That’s 
largely because Diem personally over- 
sees even the pettv details of govern- 
ment. He looks over contracts, financed 
out of joint U.S.-Vietnamese funds, 
that mav amount to no more. than 
$3,000. This carefulness helps keep 
minor officials more honest and reduces 
the inclination to indulge in graft. 
e What Kind of Projects—Biggest de- 
bate over the economic program is 
whether U.S. money should be spent 
on “impact” projects that show quick 
results or on long-range economic de- 
velopment. So far, the emphasis has 
been on short-range gains—keeping the 
economy going so that it can support 
a big army. 

U.S. defense support aid has gone 
into consumer goods to satisfy the im- 
mediate demands of the population and 
prevent inflation. The U.S. extends 
dollar credits to the government to pay 
for needed imports; Vietnamese im- 
porters then buy these goods by deposit- 
ing local currency in the so-called 
counterpart fund. This fund provides 
two-thirds of the entire revenue of the 
government and helps pay for the up- 
keep of the army and the country’s 
whole defense setup. 

Critics say this system has kept U.S. 
aid from flowing into major economic 
projects. They say that while Commu 
nist North Vietnam puts the greatest 
single portion of its investment into 
larger, industrial projects, South Viet- 
nam does little to improve the real 
base of its economy. 
¢ Superhighway—Even when money 
goes into capital improvement, there 
can be differences between U.S. ofh- 
cials and the Vietnam government. 
lhus the Americans are building a 19- 
mi. superhighway leading out of Saigon; 
they justify this as a dramatic demon- 
stration of what U.S. aid can do. But 
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Air Pressure Alone Holds Up 
World’s Largest Fabric Dome! 


the problem: To provide a large missile shelter of eco- 
nomical construction, easily transported and quickly erected. 


the solution: The Pentadome, made of vinyl-coated nylon, 
easily transported, quickly erected by ten men in one day. 


Procured by the U. S. Army Quartermaster R & E Command for 
use by the Ordnance Corps, the Pentadome provides missiles and 
their crews with ideal protection from dust, rain and high winds. 
The main dome, 85 feet high, 150 feet in diameter, and four smaller 
connected domes 50 feet high, 100 feet in diameter, are wholly 
supported by internal air pressure supplied by blowers. Domes can 
withstand a gale of 70 miles an hour or more. 

Birdair Structures, Inc. specified that the 18,000 square yards of 
nylon base fabric for vinyl coating be by Wellington Sears. Designed 
to retain flexibility at —40° F., it is the heaviest single-ply fabric 
ever used in an air-supported structure. 

Wellington Sears, with over a century of experience, would wel- 
come the opportunity to help you solve problems related to fabrics, 
in rubberizing, coating, laminating, or any combination of textiles 
with other materials. For a useful booklet, “Fabrics Plus,” write 
Dept. C-7. 





Preparing to put up Pentadome, made by Birdair Struc- 
tures, Inc., Buffalo, New York. Wellington Sears nylon 
base fabric was vinyl-coated by Sawyer-Tower, Incor- 
porated, Watertown, Mass. 


WELLINGTON SEARS @: 


FIRST In Fabrics For Industry 


For the Rubber, Plastics, Chemical, Metallurgical, Automotive, Marine and Many Other Industries 


Wellington Sears Company, 111 West 40th Street, New York 18, N.Y. » Atlanta « Boston « Chicago « Dallas « Detroit » Los Angeles « Philadelphia + San Francisco « St. Louis 











Rockwell Report 


by W. F. ROCKWELL, JR. 
President 


Rockwell Manufacturing Company 


os OFTEN have you turned on a water faucet 
without getting water? Probably not very 
often. Yet it might be a very good thing if one 
day everyone in the United States had that expe- 
rience, all at the same time. Nothing else would dramatize so well the degree 
to which we depend on water for convenience, comfort, health, and fire 
protection. It would also help emphasize two other very important facts: 

First, water is a limited natural resource. Someday we may use water 
from the sea, when a practical “freshening”? process has been proved and 
thousands of miles of pipelines have been built. But for the predictable 
future, there is just so much water and it must be made to serve a rapidly 
growing population that uses far more water per person than our grand- 
fathers ever dreamed of. 

Second, our present water facilities are stretched to their limits, and are 
not being expanded fast enough to keep pace with population growth. A 
survey by the Public Health Service shows that of the 18,000 water utilities 
in the United States... 





One out of five is deficient in supply ... 

Two out of five are deficient in transmission capacity ... 
One out of three has too little pumping capacity .. . 
And two out of five are deficient in treatment capacity. 


Right now there is a $2.6 billion backlog in needed waterworks construc- 
tion—and by 1975 there will be fifty or sixty million more people to serve. 

The men who manage our water facilities are capable, and for the most 
part, dedicated men. With the limited funds at their disposal they have 
performed near-miracles in supplying a mushrooming population, and in 
keeping pace with engineering and bacteriological advances to assure safe 
water. But in many places these men are fighting a losing battle with public 
apathy. Badly needed facilities will not be built in time unless we, the voters, 
express our desire for them. 

Communities which do not provide for future needs will realize too late 
that their growth and prosperity have dried up along with their water supply. 
* « *~ 
One proved way to stretch dwindling water supplies is to discourage water 
waste through universal metering. Water consumption in the United States 
averages 150 gallons per day, per person. When water meters are installed 
in a previously unmetered community, per capita water consumption decreases 

by about 50%. 

* * * 
Millions of U.S.S.R. citizens will see a “‘corner of America” at the American 
National Exposition which opens July 25th at Sokolniki Park, Moscow. Among 
the typical American products shown will be the recently introduced Delta Super 
900 Radial Saw, and the multi-purpose DeltaShop. In the comprehensive exhibi- 
tion the United States Government, private industry and institutions are coop- 
erating to give Russians a realistic image of how Americans live, work, produce, 
consume, and play—an image of what we are and what we stand for. 

~ « * 
For the convenience of its customers and representatives overseas, our 
International Division has completed a 40-page brochure which provides 
fairly complete information on 138 representative products from our nine- 
teen basic product lines. The book is available in both Spanish and in 
English. Initial distribution was made quickly and quite widely by running 
the book as a 40-page “‘tear-out”’ ad in an export publication. 


One of a series of informal reports on the operations and growth of the 


ROCKWELL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
PITTSBURGH 8, PA. 
for its customers, suppliers, employees, stockholders and other friends 
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“gift” from the Japanese. 





French-trained Vietnamese engineers 
consider it a waste of funds. 

On the other hand, the Vietnamese 
are planning a $50-million hydroelectric 
project 120 mi. from Saigon, built 
under the reparations agreement signed 
with Japan last month. Saigon’s edu- 
cated classes say the project is just what 
is needed to capture the public’s imag- 
ination—and besides it is considered a 
However, 
the Americans argue that the project 
is too big for present needs and is an 
uneconomic use of funds. 

Still, there is some agreement be 
tween Americans and Vietnamese on 
a long-term concept that the Vietnam- 
ese call “50-50-50.” It’s a plan to 
make the country less dependent on 
U.S. aid. Here’s how it would work: 

e At least part of Vietnam's im- 
mense prewar rice market would be 
regained over the next two years. Rice 
exports—350,000 tons this year—could 
reach 500,000 tons, worth about $50- 
million. 

¢ Rubber exports, which now earn 
between $35-million and $40-million, 
would be boosted to $50-million. 

e The third $50-million would 
come from cutbacks in consumer im- 
ports, creation of such light industries 
as cotton textiles, and cultivation of 
foods that now have to be imported. 

Meanwhile, South Vietnam is get- 
ting stiff economic competition from 
Communist North Vietnam. Last year 
the Communists exported 150,000 tons 
of rice—from an area with a traditional 
food deficit, largely because of its dense 
population (18-million). North Viet- 
nam has some aid from Red China and 
the Soviet bloc. But its success has 
stemmed primarily from the tough- 
minded methods imposed by the gov- 
ernment of Ho Chi Minh—often by 
terroristic methods. For instance, Ho’s 
iron fist has imposed Red China’s tech- 
nique of deep ploughing and close 
planting, so that farm productivity has 
probably risen faster than in South 
Vietnam. 
¢ Realism—Competition from the north 
over the next few vears may force the 
Saigon government—and its American 
supporters—to accept at least some of 
the planning techniques already used 
in India. Yet the planning is likely 
to be on a modest scale. For Diem 
is dead set against big, dreamlike plans. 
No one in his government is “plan- 
happy,” and no one boasts about a 
future of huge steel mills, great indus- 
trial expansion, or rapid boosts in gross 
national product. 

The regime seems dedicated to the 
idea that Vietnam is primarily an agri- 
cultural nation. Its resources (con- 
trasted with the raw material-rich north) 
can support only light industry. Thus, 
the major effort must be to boost pro- 
ductivity at the village level. END 
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Things are different overseas today. Living standards 
are on the rise around the free world. Latin Americans use more 
appliances; the people of Asia eat better; Africans own more 


bicycles and sewing machines; and Europeans drive more cars. 


Can these growing markets mean business for you? Ask the man 


who can do more for you overseas, your Citibanker. 


24-page booklet free. Write FNCB Dept. 10C, 55 Wall St., N. Y., N. Y. 


The FIRST 


NATIONAL CITY BANK 
of New York 


Member Federal D t Insurance Corporation 


CARRY FIRST NATIONAL CITY BANK TRAVELERS CHECKS . « SAFE . . . SPENDABLE ANYWHERE 


Why First National City 
can do more for you overseas 


World Wide Branch Coverage. 78 in 2 

Long Experience. Branches date bac} 
Large Staff. 6,000 skilled Citibanker 
Your Bank Overseas. Branches handk 
business accounts, loans, advances, se 
Long-Standing Relationships with co 
banks in every important free-world « 
Facts Quickly Available from over 20% 
eign credit files at Head Office, 55 Wall S 
Personalized Attention to collections 
letters of credit, foreign exchange proble: 
On Call at Head Office, or thru a: 


Branch or correspondent, are 75 officers 


nearly 1,000 years’ service overseas, and a 
of 1,200, handling 47,000 overseas items 


First in World Wide Banking 
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copper makes brass, bells and bugles, trumpet 


copper makes bronze for a beethoven bust. 


COPPER and copper makes wire. wire, wire, printed 
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BEAUTIFUL music. modern music. copper’s the conductor. 


MUSIC without copper ... how still the air. 
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Safety at sea begins with Ameripol Rubber 


The Randy Boatshu is a natural for sailors on slippery or wet decks. 
The specially designed sole gives it perimeter traction action that grips tight 
when the weight is shifted in any direction. 


Ameripol 1703 proved to be the preferred rubber for use in the vulcanized 
shoe sole blend. Reasons: its superior uniformity . . . well known stability in 
processing and excellent physical properties. This rubber is ideal for 


shoe soles, molded and extruded goods, floor tile, sporting goods and toys. 


e 
You'll find that Goodrich-Gulf service starts with matching the right rubber lg / 
to your product needs. It includes packaging improvements to cut your 
handling costs 


THE PREFEQREO RUBBER 


. convenient shipping points to save time and warehousing 
expense. For information, contact Goodrich-Gulf Chemicals, Inc., 
3121 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland 15, Ohio. 


P.S. If you’re a sailor yourself, the Randy Boatshu is made by Randolph Shoe Company of Randolph, Mass, 


<> Goodrich-Gulf Chemicals. Inc. 
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In Marketing 


Macy’s Offers Customers Credit Plan 
Similar to System Used by Banks 


Macy’s New York, this week announced a new credit 
plan that gives customers the option of (1) paying their 
bills monthly 10 days after receipt of the bill without 
any service charge or (2) paying at least one-fifth of the 
month’s total with a small service charge added. The 
customer can decide each month which he will use. 

A spokesman for Macy’s said the rapid growth of bank 
credit plans in New York during the past six to nine 
months (BW—Mar.7°59,p55) “triggered” the store’s de- 
cision to liberalize its credit system. Macy's already has a 
revolving credit plan and a deposit account system, run 
by Macy’s Bank (a 55-year-old subsidiary institution) 
under which a customer pays into his account prior to 
making a purchase. 

The new credit plan, called the dual accomodating 
shopping account, is designed to meet customer demand 
for the kind of credit which the bank plans provide 
smaller retailers. Macy’s concedes that some of its cus- 
tomers resented having to pay in advance for merchan- 
dise through the Macy’s Bank deposit account system. In 
fact, some of them were overdrawing their DA accounts. 
The deposit system will be maintained along with re- 
volving credit. But the store will put a big emphasis on 
what John A. Blum, senior vice-president in sales pro- 
motion, calls “a new way of buying.” Macy’s Bank each 
day will pay Macy’s for all customer charges that take 
place, taking over the individual accounts. 


Two Clothing Concerns Part 
Company With Large Outfits 


Two clothing companies, in two unrelated deals last 
week, severed ties with large outfits they only had re- 
cently joined. Mack Kahn bought back the Flexees lines 
of corsets and swim suits from Artistic Foundations, 
Inc., now a multi-line holding company owned by Bot- 
any Industries, Inc., A.M. Sonnabend, and _ associates. 
And Bud Berman bought back the men’s sportswear 
company bearing his name from Cluett, Peabody & Co., 
Inc. 

Kahn had formed Artistic Foundations in 1919, intro- 
duced the Flexees brand name in the early 1930s. Later 
the company bought some wool mills, and ran into finan- 
cial trouble because of them. To get cash, Kahn sold a 
minority interest in the company to a Sonnabend syn- 
dicate in 1957. Sonnabend brought seven subsidiaries 
under Artistic’s tax-loss-carryforward umbrella—outfits 
that made such varied products as women’s coats, hard- 
ware, and airplane parts. But Kahn reportedly got in- 
creasingly unhappy about the way Flexees was getting 
pushed into the background. So a deal was arranged 
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MORE NEWS ABOUT MARKETING ON: 


@ P. 68—NBC Schedules Splurge of Special 
Programs for Upcoming Season. 





under which Kahn exchanged his remaining 51% of 
Artistic for the brand name Flexees and its manufactur- 
ing properties. Botany, another Sonnabend interest, 
bought a block of Artistic stock. Kahn is setting up a new 
corporation to manufacture corsets with the brand name 

Artistic Foundations, meanwhile, has reorganized. |! 
last week announced a new chairman, Sonnabend; a 
new president and chief executive officer, Arnold A. Seltz 
man, president of Premier Knitting Mills, a Botany prop 
erty; and a new name, Premier Industries, Inc. 

Berman’s stay in the Cluett, Peabody family was even 
briefer. He sold his company in June, 1958, but union 
trouble developed because some of his sportswear was 
made by subcontractors whose employees were not union 
members. Amalgamated Clothing Workers of America 
struck a Berman warehouse in South Carolina earlier this 
vear, then got an agreement from Cluett that the Ber 
man subsidiary in the future would buy from union 
shops. But instead Cluett got rid of the line. 


Department Store Sales Show 


Healthy Gain Over Last Year 


Department store sales in the first quarter ran 6% 
ahead of 1958 and “second-quarter sales have continued 
the same strong pace” with the outlook for the second 
half almost equally good, according to Sam Flanel, gen 
eral manager of the National Retail Merchants Assn’s 
Controllers’ Congress. 

He predicted fourth-quarter sales increases will level off 
at about 4% or 5% above the 1958 period, making this 
year as a whole another record. Branch department 
stores showed 12% gains during the first quarter and 
specialty stores 7%. 


Wilting Handkerchief Sales Blamed 
On Too Much Tissue, Too Few Colds 


Handkerchief manufacturers are sobbing quietly in 
their products as sales continue to fall. Federal Reserve 
Board figures for 1958 showed that handkerchief sales in 
department stores—the only really measurable sales in 
the trade—were 4% below the previous year, and 40% 
below 1946. 

Paper tissues and other paper products get most of the 
blame, though some observers say that fewer and shorter 
colds play a part. 

What ever the reasons, the handkerchief makers are 
rather apathetic about it. An industry group, Handker- 
chief Promotions, Inc., gave up the ghost last year, while 
ad linage for handkerchiefs is about 75% below the 1946 
level. 
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FRIDAY 
8:30-9:30 


Est. Budgets 
$340,000 


Star» JIMMY DURANTE 


Type of Show -> Variety 
Sponsor -> ZEREX 3 
SUNDAY 
nap WHAT 
:00-9:00 MAKES 
Est. Budget SAMMY 
$300,000 RUN? 
T Drama 
Sponsor -> NBC 


FORD SHOWS 
9:30-10:30 


Est. Budget $340,000 


NBC Puts TV ‘Specials’ on Its 


Above is a cross-slice of the National 
Broadcasting Co.’s new offering of 
“special” TV shows three nights a 
weck, starting in the fall. An hour is 
set aside in prime time on each of 
these evenings—not for drama _ each 
time, or comedy each time, or variety 
cach time but for a mix of these for- 
mats. 

l'o make the novelty of this program- 
ing still more striking, the three-a-week 
“specials” by no means replace NBC’s 
one-shot “special specials.” About 40 
of those are sprinkled through the up- 
coming T'V season. The one-shot shows 
preempt regular program time. 

‘Two of NBC’s series of specials, the 
Friday and Sunday time slots, are varied 
as to sponsorship as well as type of pro- 
gram. The Tuesday evening series has 
been sold to Ford Motor Co., all 39 
weeks of the season. Ford has cloaked 
its TV plans in as much secrecy as its 
new automobiles, but it hints that its 
program line may be introduced by the 
end of the month. Meanwhile, there’s 
talk in the trade of such name stars as 
Alec Guinness, Marilyn Monroe, and 
Brigitte Bardot. 
¢ Twofold Aim—NBC’s bold—and con- 
troversial—departure in network pro- 
graming philosophy is aimed at com- 
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CHET HUNTLEY ART CARNEY 
NBC News Variety 
NBC 2 GM DIVISIONS 





MILTON BERLE 
Variety 
ZEREX 4 BENRUS } 


JULIE HARRIS 
Drama 
HALLMARK 


bining two hitherto separate and dif- 
ferent kinds of audience appeal: 

¢ The habit pattern, the incentive 
to tune in each week at the same time 
for the same type of show. All kinds of 
'V programs have succeeded in build- 
ing up a regular viewing audience. Now 
NBC is trying to build up a regular 
viewing audience for many kinds of TV 
in the same time segment. 

e The glamor and excitement of 
the one-shot spectacular or special, the 
incentive to drop everything else to 
watch this one. NBC finds it logical 
to offer these one-shotters at regular 
times each week. 

A typical four weeks on the Sunday 
special hour, 8 to 9 p.m. in the East, 
demonstrates NBC’s handling of an 
hour that’s devoted mostly to drama. 
On Sept. 26 and Oct. 4, the network 
will show a two-part adaptation of 
Budd Schulberg’s What Makes Sammy 
Run? On Oct. 11, it features Milton 
Berle in a splashy variety hour. On 
Oct. 18, it shifts to one of Equitable 
Life’s American history series with a 
drama based on the life of Thomas 
Jefferson. 
¢ A- Gamble—NBC is gambling, of 
course, that it can build up—and, more 
important, keep—an audience for its 


Bell Telephone 
VARIETY Stine 
Variety 
NBC AT&T 


GIVE MY 
REGARDS 
TO B’WAY 


Musical Variety 


SWISS WATCH SHEAFFER 


With 39-Weeks of Entertainment Scheduled FORD Wants to $i 


new kind of “special.’” In dealing with 
a multiplicity of sponsors, more than 
usual for a given time slot, the network 
is also gambling that it can sell all its 
shows on Friday and Sunday. 

However, NBC says that the idea for 
a regular series of specials came in part 
from advertisers’ clamor for just such 
shows. 

Many advertisers who don’t care to 

sponsor a weekly series are in the market 
for the specials. They like the prestige 
and special attention that go with a one 
shot show. Specials are well adapted to 
introduce new products, to kick off 
sales campaigns, to stimulate dealers, to 
serve as local points for merchandising 
tie-ins. 
e Other Networks—NBC’s network 
rivals will stick to more conventional 
programing of specials in the coming 
season. 

Columbia Broadcasting System will 
continue to spot its spectaculars at ir- 
regular intervals. Its greatest innova- 
tion consists of two types of special 
public affairs program. One series of 
six evening shows sponsored by Bell & 
Howell Co. will explore current ques- 
tions of national policy, and several 
documentaries of interest to housewives 
are planned for daytime. 
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American Broadcasting Co. keys its 
programing to a block of similar shows 
for each evening, so specials run counter 
to its program philosophy. However, 
\BC plans to experiment with the idea 
with about 22 specials, chiefly in the 
variety and sports categories. 

For all three networks, prospects are 
bright for the 1959-60 season. Only : a 
smattering of time slots is unsold— 
sharp improvement over the atuatinn 
in space sales at this time last year, 
when fears of recession inhibited ad- 
vertisers in committing themselves so 
far in advance. 
¢ Dollars and Cents—The specials will 
cost a lot more money than the av- 
erage network evening show. For ex- 
ample, the Friday might specials are 
budgeted for an average gross cost of 
$340,000, compared with $200,000 for 
a one-hour Western or $220,000 for a 
top-ranking variety show. 

Yet all the glitter of the specials will 
necessarily mean more gold for NBC 
most of the bulge in budgets is ac- 
counted for by higher costs for talent 
and production. Some shows will be 
produced by professional packagers; and 
ones that the network itself produces 
won’t generate much if any profit, un- 
less they go contrary to the pattern. 
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Advertisers generally pay for such serv- 
ices at close to cost. 

For the air time, NBC can charge 
only the regular prime evening rate, 
about $120,000 an hour. By selling the 
time to a variety of advertisers. NBC 
will avoid having to give the frequency 
discount that is granted to a regular 
series sponsor, but it also risks winding 
up with some unsold time on its hands. 

Having to put on a couple of the 
big budget specials on a sustaining ba- 
sis could wipe out at least the network’s 
gains in eliminating frequency dis- 
counts. Also, advertisers will demand, 
and probably get, heavier promotional 
support from the network for the spe- 
cials, such as newspaper advertising. 
¢ Under Pressure—-NBC’s decision to 
launch the three series of specials arose 
partly out of its heavy inventory of high- 
paid stars—such as Bob Hope and Jerry 
Lewis—who were under long-term con- 
tract to be paid whether or not they 
perform. It’s hard to line up enough 
shows to cash in on such big names in 
the course of a normal season. 

Moreover, NBC had also acquired 
some expensive properties, such as The 
Moon and Sixpence, that it wanted to 
put to use. 

The network had already lined-up 








DRAMA 
“NOT SO LONG Aco” 
BOB HOPE GENE KELLY JERRY LEWIS 
Variety Documentary Variety Comedy Music Variety Drama Variety 
BUICK NBC PONTIAC TIMEX CANADA DRY NBC BREWERS FOUNDATIO 
ALEX PEG 
SEGAL Oo’ MY 
DRAMA HEART 
JOHN CHARLES FREMONT THOMAS JEFFERSON ULYSSES S$. GRANT 
MINNEAPOLIS- Drama Drama Drama Drama Drama Drama 
HONEYWELL RCA EQUITABLE REXALL EQUITABLE REXALL EQUITABLE 


To; Talent Such as ALEC GUINNESS, MARILYN MONROE, BB., etc. 


Schedule Three Nights a Week 


sponsors for its full season’s quota of 
one-shot specials. These shows had just 
about exhausted the network's allow 
ance of time preemptions. Most ‘I'\ 
time contracts allow a network to pre 
empt two hours per time period ove: 
the course of a season. NBC might 
have been able to negotiate more pre 
emptions from its sponsors of regula 
series, but most sponsors resist both 
the disruption of the viewing habits 
series has built up and the oversha 
dowing of the series by the special 

¢ Color Lure—Another consideration 
undoubtedly was to provide a show 
case for wider colorcasting. Radio Corp 
of America, NBC’s parent, has in 
vested huge sums in promoting the 
sale of color TV sets. Yet, no matte: 
how hard NBC’s peacock emblem ha: 
flapped its wings in seasons past, color 
TV set sales have never really gotten off 
the ground. 

Part of the trouble has been laid to 
the type of show presented in colo: 
Color doesn’t add a very vital new ele 
ment to, for example, an audience pai 
ticipation show. The hour-long specials 
could be the perfect vehicle for wide: 
color programing, with their morc 
elaborate settings and costuming. 

Color has proved a strong sales point, 
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WHAT’S MAKING NEWS? 


If an annual report makes its readers expand with pride, 


it may be because sales have broken through to new highs. 
But just as often, it’s because management has been able 
to push operating costs to new lows. This might be the re- 
sult of a production short cut, an improved process, or a 
whole new plant. And sometimes, it’s as simple as putting 
a new chemical in the right place at the right time. A few 
cases in point are reported below. 


You may wish to check certain 
items in this advertisement and 
forward to those concerned in 
your company. 
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New chemicals 
influence future car designs 





Many of the designs planned for the automobiles of to- 

morrow call for specialized chemicals to make them tick. 

A peek at the work now in progress in Dow’s Automotive 

Chemicals Development Laboratories shows what will be 

required of the antifreezes, lubricants and other automo- 
tive fluids of the near future. 





Wondrous engineering advances 
awalt automobile owners of a few years 
from now. One may be a single unit 
that combines the present day func- 
tions of the transmission and rear axle. 
Another may cool the engine by boil- 
ing a liquid. No one can say for sure 
which of these and dozens of other 
innovations will be given the nod by 
automakers, but one thing is certain: 
Many new chemical fluids will be 
needed to make them feasible 
chemical fluids far different than those 
used in cars today. 


These new fluids are today being de- 
veloped by creative chemistry, such as 
the experimental work being carried 
on in Dow’s two new Automotive 
Chemicals Development Laboratories. 
Located in Midland, Michigan and 
Freeport, Texas, the two laboratories 
comprise extensive research facilities 
strictly devoted to automotive chem- 
istry. Dow research chemists are cur- 
rently concerned with many different 
projects involving the engine, cooling 
system, transmission, brake system and 
other important automotive areas. 

One interesting area of study con- 
cerns viscosity index improvers for 


lubricating oils. V.I. improvers help 
extend the range of temperature con- 
ditions under which lubricants can op- 
erate. For example, an engine oil stand- 
ing idle at ten degrees below zero is 
apt to be pretty heavy and syrupy. 
But at normal engine operating tem- 
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peratures of 200 degrees and above, 
the same oil would “thin out” consid- 
erably. V.I. improvers give oil better 
consistency at both temperature ex- 
tremes—and at all points in between. 

Work on synthetic lubricants for trans- 
missions is closely related. Heavier 
fluids are needed to carry the increased 
“loads” required of contemplated trans- 
mission designs. Fluids of higher den 
sity may permit smaller, more efficient 
transmissions. 

Dow has long been active in the 
important area of antifreeze and cool- 
ing system research. This interest comes 
naturally, as Dow supplies several dif- 
ferent formulations of ethylene glycol 
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Alleviation of ‘rust and corrosion in the cooling system of today’s automobile engine is the 
subject of continuing study in the Dow Automotive Chemicals Laboratories. 
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antifreeze to major oil companies and 
automotive manufacturers. Much of 
this work is concerned with improving 
the characteristics of today’s all-winter 
antifreeze. Some, however, is on a 
strictly speculative basis—such as the 
engine that is cooled by boiling. 

Other projects under way at Dow 
include the development of improved 
brake fluids, gasoline additives and 
several other specialized chemicals. 
Whatever direction automotive designs 
take in the next few years, Dow hopes 
to be ready with new chemical fluids 
that will meet their requirements. 


DOW LOOKS TO FUTURE 
WITH NEW GLYCERINE PLANT 


Glycerine, one of the chemists fa- 
vorite workhorse chemicals, promises 


‘to grow in popularity in the years to 


come. The reason . . . stated simply, 
it is glycerine’s versatility in so many 
industries. 

Paper, dynamite, food, paint, 
tobacco, polyurethane, cosmetic and 
drug manufacturers have long admired 
glycerine—and not just for its sweet 
taste. For many years, it has saved 
many hundreds of thousands of chemi- 
cals processing dollars for tight-fisted 
management teams. 

The future for glycerine users .. . 
very rosy, indeed. In fact, Dow proudly 
announces that a new improvement in 
manufacturing technique has led to an 
even. finer quality in Dow’s synthetic 
glycerine. Coupled with product im- 
provement is a brand spanking new 
glycerine plant in Freeport, Texas. 

What does this mean . . . Dow hints 
profit-minded production men are re- 
evaluating glycerine. They are using 
it to replace less versatile processing 
chemicals. Result . . . improved prod- 
uct and rising product -profit curve. 





DOW CHEMICALS 
BASIC TO INDUSTRY 


Glycols, Glycol Ethers 
Amines and Alkylene Oxides 
Solvents * Benzene Derivatives 

Inorganic Chlorides * Germicides 
Alkalies and Halogens 
Fungicides * Herbicides * Fumigants 
Hundreds of other Chemicals 
Plastics * Magnesium 


THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY 
Midland, Michigan 








HAIL THE LOW-PRESSURE COOKER! 

In processing plants, getting the 
right amount of heat to the right place 
is frequently a serious problem. More 
and more, management men are turn- 
ing to Dowtherm® A, a heat transfer 
medium with a number of definite ad- 
vantages over both direct fire and 
steam. Dowtherm A has super-high heat 
stability in the 350°F to 750°F range, 
permitting pinpoint heat control. It 
transfers heat at high temperatures 
with much less pressure than steam. 
At 700°F, for example, steam exerts 
a pressure of 3,000 Ibs. per square 
inch. At the same temperature, Dow- 
therm A pushes out with a pressure 






of only 110 Ibs. per square inch. Proc- 
essors are invited to utilize Dow’s years 
of heat transfer experience. 





Pinpoint temperature control in 350 F-750 F 
range can accurately be achieved with Dowtherm 








YOUR INQUIRY WELCOMED. If you would like to know more about the Dow 

chemicals discussed in this advertisement, or others you may have heard 

about, write to us today. THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY, Midland, Michigan, 
Chemicals Merchandising Department 607AF7-18. 














SEPARAN®—An old friend to the min- 
ing and pulp and paper industries, 
Separan flocculants settle solids in solu- 
tion quickly and efficiently. 


PHENOL—As an adhesive component, 
phenol helps adhere plywood sections. 
Phenolic resins are used to make tough, 
heat resistant counter and table tops, 
durable varnish and lacquers. 


strial scene 


BROMINE—Dow continues as a major 
producer of bromine and brominated 
products whose uses range from fire re- 
tardants to pharmaceuticals. 


CAUSTIC SODA—Abundant supply of 
Dow Caustic guarantees quality product 
delivered when and where you need it. 
Four producing plants and nine termi- 
nals serve U.S. industry. 
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| Whenever PARTICULAR people move 





they call the man from 


FORD or BURNHAM VAN 


You-can be sure of how fragile family treasures 
will arrive. Your packing and unpacking are 





done by professionals using special materials 
and scientific techniques. Too, your household 
goods travel in equipment custom-designed for 
safe, secure and swift moving... with drivers 
dispatched to meet your schedule. It’s your 
privilege . . . be particular . . . call the man 
from Ford or Burnham Van. He’s listed in the 
Yellow Pages. 


Service to ALL States 


FORD VAN LINES 





BURNHAM VAN SERVICE, INC., COLUMBUS, GA. FORD VAN LINES, LINCOLN, NEB. 
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. . . specials inculcate a 
‘habit of excellence,’ with 
viewers returning for quality 
entertainment . . .” 

STORY on page 68 





NBC contends, in selling time to ad- 
vertisers. Auto companies have sub- 
scribed heavily to the specials, with a 
chance to stress colors of their new 





cars in the commercials. NBC also ; 
rclies on evidence that color shows pro- f 
vide an entree into luxury-class homes } 


and that more people per set watch 
shows in color than in black and white. 
¢ Stronger Lineup—In setting aside 
weckly hours for specials, NBC hopes to 
strengthen its whole evening lineup on 
Tuesdays, Fridays, and Sundays. An 
out-of-the-ordinary hour’ show can pick 
up a lot of before and after audience— 
people who like to set the dial for the 
evening. 

Advocates of NBC’s plan argue that 
the specials can inculcate a “habit of 
excellence,” with viewers returning to 
see high-quality, if diverse, entertain- 
ment three times a week. Critics of the 
idea warn that it might not take long 
for the audiences to shrink if each of 
the varied shows fails to interest all of 
the viewers. 
¢ Night by Night—The three series of 
specials were scheduled successively by 
NBC. The warmest competitive fight 
is centering around Friday night, and 
the Friday series was the first to be 
inked on the schedule. 

All three networks are concentrating 
this year on building up the Friday 
night audience, recently the weakest 
for weekday evenings. But they are 
following different methods. 

ABC, which carries the idea of a 
“habit” audience to the point of build- 
ing whole evenings around one format 
or another, will offer a solid evening of 
adventure shows. 

“We appeal most strongly to a 
younger audience that goes for the ad- 
venture-type series,” says Thomas 
Moore of ABC. “Friday is becoming 
one of their big viewing nights. Why, 
even Walt Disney has turned into an 
adventure series. With that show as a 
lead-in, we can capture and keep the 
adventure-oriented audience with a full 
evening of the entertainment they 
want. i 

CBS, with its first-string lineup al- | 
most all back from last year and time 
almost completely sold out, will try 
an omnibus approach on Friday eve- 
nings. It offers a Western, a situation 
series, a one-hour dramatic show, an 
occult science fiction show, and an 
interview program—something for many 
tastes. 

NBC will fire its Friday specials 
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TEXAS INSTRUMENT 


' Bonding together 3 different metals 





7 x 
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S.ADDS METALS & CONTROLS 0 


Testing bimetallic overheat motor protectors 


to brighten your space age future 


RECENT MERGER of Metals & Controls Corpora- 
tion into Texas Instruments Incorporated creates a 
new division which adds broad metallurgical skills 
to TI’s materials-oriented technologies. Metals & 
Controls has long experience in the development 
and manufacture of precious and base clad metal 
products, thermostatic and electrical control de- 
vices, and nuclear fuel elements. 


Subsidiary M&C Nuclear, Inc. is the largest pri- 
vately-owned facility in the atomic field engaged in 
combining fissionable metals with stainless steel, 
aluminum, zirconium, and other corrosion-resistant 
metals for nuclear fuel components, elements and 
cores. 


The consolidation of Metals & Controls research 
and engineering activities at the metallurgical level 
with other TI skills at the structure-of-matter level 
will result in creation of new products and improve- 
ment of current products throughout the entire 
organization. 


With TI offices now in 65 of the world’s principal 
cities, and 12 domestic and overseas manufacturing 


TEXAS 


plants, customers will benefit through an expanded 
marketing program and an even more diversified 
line of products and services. TI customer-oriented 
policies will bring increased emphasis both on de- 
velopment and manufacture of advanced technical 
products and service based on specific customer 
needs, present and future. 





The Metals & Controls division's main plant of 500,000 sq ft in Attleboro, Mass. where a 
three main product lines of clad metals, thermostatic and electrical controls, and nuclear 
fuel elements are manufactured. Smaller plants throughout the world provide loca 
sources of supply for clad metal products (including “Truflex” thermostat metal and 
electrical contacts) and controls (sold under the tradenames “KLIXON” and “Spencer 


INSTRUMENTS 


INCORPORATED 


HEADQUARTERS: 100 EXCHANGE PARK NORTH, DALLAS, TEXAS. PLANTS: ATTLEBORO, MASS. + DALLAS 
TEXAS « HOUSTON, TEXAS +» VERSAILLES, KY. « ADELAIDE. AUSTRALIA « ALMELO, HOLLAND «+ AVERSA, ITALY 
BEDFORD, ENGLAND +- BONNEVILLE, FRANCE + BUENOS AIRES, ARGENTINA + MEXICO CITY, MEXICO 





OFFICES IN 65 PRINCIPAL CITIES OF THE WORLD 
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VISION 


Vacuum melting uranium fuel alloy 


' sciences of metals and matter merge 
































What is 


the meaning 
of depreciation? 


from the Clients’ Service Bulletin of The American Appraisal Company 


“Depreciation” is a word of many 
definitions which often gives rise 
to arguments between people who 
have entirely different concepts 
of its meaning. 

The accountant usually thinks of 
depreciation as a means of recover- 
ing the cost of a property item over 
its useful life. He may elect to 
recover the cost in equal annual 
installments or in diminishing 
amounts over the life of the assets. 
His chief objective is the measure- 
ment of manufacturing costs and 
period earnings. 

The appraiser’s approach 

The appraiser, seeking to measure 
value, views depreciation in an en- 
tirely different light. He starts with 
the cost of reproduction new and he 
estimates the depreciation which 
has accrued—taking into account 
physical deterioration, condition of 
maintenance, known obsolescence, 
and estimated future utility of the 
property. Under certain conditions, 
he must give careful consideration 
to economic factors such as loca- 
tion, technological improvements in 
the industry, and financial returns 
from the use of the property. 


To weigh the desirability of a 
present piece of property, in com- 
parison with new facilities that may 
be available, the appraiser will de- 
termine the cost of reproducing the 
present property, then reduce that 
figure by the accrued depreciation. 
Depreciation established for the 
determination of value is based on 
evidence at the time of the investi- 
gation. Rarely would a proper result 
be obtained by multiplying the age 
of the property by a theoretical 
annual rate of depreciation. 


Two roads to one goal 


It should be clear from the above 
that there is no conflict between the 
accounting concept of depreciation 
and the appraisal concept. Their 
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objectives are different and natu- 
rally their approaches are different. 
The appraiser and the accountant 
may have the same destination, 
they may cover the same distance 
and may even arrive together, but 
they may not be at the same 
distance from the starting point at 
any given time. 


* * * 


American Appraisal Service furnishes up- 
to-date authoritative information about the 
existence, cost or current value of assets... 
and the adequacy of depreciation provisions. 
Conclusions are reached only after careful 
consideration ofall factual data. An American 
Appraisal report represents more than half 
a century of experience in the field of valua- 
tion for purposes of insurance, accounting, 
taxes, property control and corporate 
financing. 


me AMERICAN 
APPRAISAL 


Company® 


SINCE 1896...LARGEST...MOST WIDELY USED 
Home Office: Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 
Atlanta Cincinnati Kansas City Philadelphia 

Baltimore Cleveland Los Angeles Pittsburgh 
Boston Dallas New Orleans St. Louis 
Buffalo Detroit New York 
Chicago 


San Francisco 
Washington 


Affiliated: Canadian Appraisal Company, Ltd. 
Montreal and Toronto 


~-o--- EE -———4 
| 
| The American Appraisal Company | 
| Dept. BW, 525 E. Michigan St. 
Milwaukee 1, Wis. | 
| Without obligating me, send me your 
| Bulletin No. 501, “Depreciation in Our 
| Present Economy.” 
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“  . . the Sunday 8 to9 p.m. 
slot has long been a problem 
ees ss 


STORY on page 68 


against what it considers to be the most 
vulnerable spot in its competitors’ 
schedules, the hour from 8:30 to 9:30 
p.m. Eastern time. At 8:30, both ABC 
and CBS have half-hour shows, which 
tend to pull smaller audiences than 
hour-long programs; their one-hour 
shows start at 9. By getting in half an 
hour ahead, NBC is hoping it will be 
able to hold the greater part of the 
audience from switching over to strong 
CBS and ABC shows that start on the 
hour. 

The Sunday 8 to 9 p.m. (Eastern 
time) slot has long been a problem to 
NBC. For vears the network sought an 
attraction to counter Ed Sullivan on 
CBS; when it found such an attraction 
in Steve Allen, both NBC and CBS 
were strongly challenged by ABC's 
Maverick, a one-hour show that steals 
a march on them by starting at 7:30. 
Until it cooked up the Sunday special 
series, NBC was having difficulty selling 
that time spot 





One-Scent Bus Fare 


lo ease the ordeal of passengers in 
street cars and trolley buses in the sultry 
months, the Tokyo metropolitan gov- 
ernment has ordered that 600 of these 
public vehicles be equipped with arti- 
ficial bouquets saturated with perfume. 
Picture shows a trolley bus conductor 
getting his coach ready for the day’s 
run. 

Che perfumed cars will be identified 
by signs, front and back, so customers 
can choose them or eschew them, ac- 
cording to taste. 
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She does more, 


you Save space 


with this “L” work station from ASE 


In the same floor area as an ordinary desk and 
chair, you can have additional work space and 
storage with this ASE ‘“L’’ work station. This 
double exposure demonstrates the ease and con- 
venience of the L-unit. It divides work into two 
areas—puts files, reports, reference material 
at fingertips. All you do is swing from one side 
to the other, no reaching, no lost motion. 


The ASE L-unit is an efficient desk. It puts 
high-cost floor space to work and provides a 
better organized office layout. What’s more, it’s 
made to ASE quality standards—designed for 
easy care, lasting beauty. Why not ask your ASE 
dealer about this space-saving, time-saving 
L-unit? You will find a complete selection of 
colors as well as top materials. 





ALL-STEEL EQUIPMENT Inc., Aurora, Illinois 


Desks « Chairs « L-units « Credenzas + Tables 
Bookcases « Filing Cabinets - Storage Cabinets 





Correct Lubrication in Action... 


Mosinee Paper Mills ' 








Here logs are de-barked before 
being conveyed to chipper 


Mosinee Paper Mills Company is 
e fox 


yremost manufacturer of 
specialty papers for industry 
every year produces enough cable 
wrap paper, alone, to encircle t 


-arth twenty 


Complete Engineering Program 


a 
Proved Petroleum Products Mobil | 





s 'wrap up °26,868 saving 


Here’s how a Mobil Program of Correct Lubrication Helped this Leading 
Paper Company Cut Maintenance Costs... Improve Production! 





Production steps at the Mosinee Paper Mills 
Company range from de-barking logs to produc- 
ing specialty papers of many types. Machines and 
processes are complex and widely varied. Yet, this 
company has kept maintenance costs toa minimum, 
solved production problems of all kinds with the 
help of a Mobil Program of Correct Lubrication. 

In addition to supplying a full line of lubricants 
and paper processing products, Mobil offers this 
company complete lubrication engineering service. 
Trained engineers work closely with plant super- 





Valves on pulp digester were failing once a month 

. required costly repairs. Mobil engineer sug- 
gested engineering improvement in automatic lu- 
brication system that cut valve failures 50%. Savings 
in repairs, maintenance and production amounted 
to $14,949 in 33 months. 





Rollers and cams that vibrate flat screens presented 
lubrication problem. Vibration “threw off” lubri- 
cants . . . exposing parts to corrosion by processing 
liquids. Mobil recommended a protective shield 
and a lubricant that didn’t “throw off.” This proce- 
dure saved $966 a year. 


- ‘ . - 
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visors—make cost-cutting engineering and lubri- 
cation suggestions. Machines are put on a rigid 
lubrication schedule. Plant oilermen are trained in 
Mobil “clinics” to qualify them to serve as ma- 
chine inspectors. These and many other exclusive 
Mobil services helped Mosinee save thousands of 
dollars a year—$26,868 so far. 

This is Mobil Correct Lubrication in Action 
Perhaps it can help you reduce maintenance costs, 
improve profits. Why not contact a Mobil repre- 
sentative and find out? 





Reducer drive gears on slurry agitator, due to heavy 
loads on impeller, had to be dismantled every six 
months for adjustment. Mobil recommended lubri- 
cant with high-load capacity. Galling was arrested 
. . . dismantling eliminated . . . $216 saved on 
inspection cost alone. 





Flexible couplings were failing at rate of three per 
year. Pump seal replacement time averaged 1!/ 
hours per shift. Mobil recommendations drastically 
reduced coupling failures . . . eliminated over 1300 

*manhours of seal replacement time . . . saved 

$5,727 in twenty-four months. 








orrect Lubrication 


Another reason Youre Miles Ahead with Mobil! 
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ITEK’S GUIDES—Pres. Richard S. Leghorn (holding paper) with 


some of company’s top brass—directors (seated, from left) Harper 






Woodward, Albert Pratt, James T. Hill. and (standing) Vice-Pres. 
John H. Carter, Vice-Pres. & Treas. Jesse X. Cousins. 


Prodigy With a Flair for Profit 


Itek Corp., not yet two, tackles 
problem of storing vast quanti- 
ties of business and scientific 
data—and makes money at it. 


Just 14 vears ago Vannevar Bush, 
then director of the Office of Scientific 
Research & Development, wrote a 
magazine article predicting a wondrous 
device. No bigger than a desk, it would 
store books, pictures, maps, letters, and 
memoranda at the rate of thousands of 
pages a day for hundreds of years. More- 
over, it would retrieve and display any 
document or combination of documents 
almost instantly. 

The most marvelous part of 
‘“‘memex,” as he called it, was that it 
would retrieve information not by 
searching cumbersome alphabetical or 
numerical indexes, but by associating 
logically connected facts as does the hu- 
man brain. 

Memex isn’t available yet, but a num- 
ber of companies and research labora- 
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tories are feverishly working to make it 
a reality. And early versions are perhaps 
only months away. “It’s uncanny,” de- 
clares 40-vear-old Richard S. Leghorn 
(cover), president of Itek Corp. of 
Waltham, Mass., one of the companies 
racing to develop such a system, “how 
close what we're working on is to 
memex.” 

¢ Ready for Action—Experimentally, at 
least, Itek equipment can reduce and 
store a 200-page issue of susINESS WEEK 
on a “micro-card”—a single square or 
“chip” of film. It can search through 
these micro-cards at the rate of 1,000 a 
second to cone up with the one wanted 
(finding a specific page or article would 
take a action more time, depending on 
the indexing method). This, says Leg- 
horn, compares with presently available 
punchcard equipment, which searches 
at the rate of 20 a second. 

“We have now done enough develop- 
ment work to know that what we're try- 
ing to do can be done,” says Thomas 
R. Aldrich, Jr., commercial programs 
manager. He indicates that the work is 


already in the prototype stage, saying, 
“We're ready to undertake a develop- 
ment contract with a customer who has 
a sizable information storage and re- 
trieval problem with repetitive charac- 
teristics.” 

¢ Money-Making Baby—Itek _ itself, 
though it’s far younger than Vannevar 
Bush’s memex concept—the company 
won't be two years old until September 
—has progressed well beyond the pro- 
totype stage. 

In its brief corporate career it has 
performed some feats almost as remark- 
able, in their way, as the memory feats 
that memex promised: (1) Unlike many 
companies formed to follow the more 
esoteric paths of science, it has made 
money from the start (a net of $169,- 
000 in its first fiscal year ended last 
September, and “this year we expect it 
to be significantly better”). And (2) 
it acquired three outfits, all in the red, 
and not only meshed them together 
into a profitable whole but put each 
one of them separately into the black. 

In doing these things, Itek has 
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NATIONAL SAFETY AWARD has 
been won by the plant for the past two 
years. Virginians learn new skills 
quickly. For example, A. S. R. is 
now training its own tool and die 
makers at the plant. 





















































TRANSFERRED EMPLOYEES 
love the good living and mild climate 

. enjoy the hunting, fishing and 
outdoor life. Executives are Virginia 
enthusiasts, too. 


These Companies Benefit 
From PLANTS IN VIRGINIA 


e General Electric Co. 
el. T.& T. Comm. 

e Dow Chemical Co. 

e Babcock & Wilcox Co. 
e Sperry Piedmont Co. 
e American Oil Co. 

e Allied Chemical Corp. 


Ask Them Why They 
Chose Virginia! 





cn PLANT at Staunton, Virginia, 


covers 300,000 square feet. With 138 acres, company 
has ample room for expansion. Products include razors, 


blades, plastics, sterile surgical blades, carpet industry 
blades. 


"Productivity has never been 
so good. Absenteeism has never 


says A.S.R. Products Corporation 
after its move to Virginia 


To make way for a proposed 
civic center, A. S. R. Products had 
to relocate their plant. After 
receiving bids from 50 to 60 locali- 
ties, the company made a thorough 
study of 20 to 25 sites. Department 
heads visited the various sites and 
reported on taxes, transportation, 
power, water and many other 
factors. Employing almost 1000 
people, special attention was given 
by A. S. R. to availability of man- 






power, the number of schools and 
churches, housing everything 
pertaining to people. After adding 
up the “‘score’’ on each site, Staun- 
ton, Virginia, won hands down. 
Among the deciding factors were 
Staunton’s excellent location as a 
distribution center and Virginia’s 
tax laws which, considered in their 
entirety, were found to be very 
reasonable. 





Highest production ever 


But it was after the move that 
the real wisdom of this choice 
became apparent. With almost 
200 employees transferred and 
another 800 hired locally, produc- 
tivity jumped so sharply that 
A. S. R. is hesitant to release the 
figure. They will admit that 
absenteeism is 1.8% compared to a 


national average of around 5%. 





In the words of an A. S. R. 
executive, ‘“‘It’s been almost too 
good to be true.” 


Let us tell you more about the 
high productivity, the dependability 
of people in Virginia. . . and about 
the many other advantages of 
locating in this state. In confidence, 
phone, wire or write... 


C. M. Nicholson, Jr., Commissioner 
DIVISION OF INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT 


Virginia Dept. of Conservation and Economic Development 
State Office Building, Richmond, Va.,Telephone: Milton 4-4111 Ext. 2255 


You, too,can find these...and many 


other great competitive advantages in 


Whatever The Season, There’s Always A Reason To Visit Virginia 












“. .. the company foresees a billion-dollar market devel- 
oping in graphic information systems . . . 


jumped in two years from nothing to 
a current sales volume at the rate of 
$30-million a year. Starting business 
with four second hand pieces of furni- 
ture and a telephone, it now employs 
nearly 700 people. 

Itek specializes in information tech- 
nology—and its name, in fact, is de- 
rived from this fact. One of its funda- 
mental theses is that most business and 
scientific information today occurs in 
graphic form—consisting in large part 
of words and drawings that cannot eas- 
ilv be put into computer language. Its 
special field is concerned with the prob- 
lem of storing and rapidly retrieving 
such graphic materials as engineering 
drawings, technical articles. 
¢ Regearing—Until a month or so ago, 
Itek put its main reliance on military 
research and development contracts. 
Now, though it’s as deep as ever in 
: business, it’s regearing itself 
for commercial For the past 
month it has been talking to potential 
customers across the countrv—an_air- 
craft company division buried under 
1S-million sq. ft. of engineering draw- 

vear, and a major magazine 
swamped in picture files, for example. 

It’s also on the verge of deciding 
what equipment to build for its own 
account to turn into salable hardware. 


defense 
sales 


ings a 


|. Brains for Sale 


Itek admits that information §tech- 
nology hasn't vet attained the stature 
of an industry. But the company was 
founded on the assumption that over a 
10- to 20-year period a_ billion-dollar 
market would develop in graphic infor 
mation systems It foresees such a 
huge opportunity because it also fore- 
sees that unless vastly improved infor- 
mation handling techniques are discov- 
ered, science and industrv will choke 
on the paper they generate. 

So Itek, two vears ago, sketched out 
for itself a basic plan of company 
growth aiming at a gross volume of 
$20-million a vear in five vears. But 
things have moved so fast the company 
has already far outdistanced its plan. 
¢ Not a Hardware Merchant—In these, 
its early days, Itek is not primarily a 
production company. Its specialty is 
brains. What it will sell commercially 
at first is not standard pieces of hard- 
ware that would store and _ retrieve 
graphic information—since there aren't 
any yet—but competence in the field. 

No two companies have identical in- 
formation handling problems. The wav 
in which information comes to a com- 
pany varies widely—one might want to 
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abstract and file periodicals, another 
might be receiving blueprints, legal doc- 
uments, personnel records. Where one 
company might need to make dozens of 
copies of “archival’’ quality, another 
might need only to see a document 
flashed on a television-like screen. 

¢ Systems Approach—So far Itek has 
been concentrating on technique exper- 
imentation. Now it’s ready to appl 
these different techniques. Essentially, 
what it is offering is an entire system 
capability—oriented to each customer's 
needs—covering the acquisition, han- 
dling, evaluation, filing, indexing, ab- 
stracting, storage analysis, retrieval, dis- 
play, reproduction, updating, and dis- 
semination of graphic information. 

Though Itek itself will not go into 
data processors, a field it considers 
crowded, it will not hesitate to make 
use of presently available digital tech- 
niques and equipment where these are 
needed. “Present computers,” it savs, 
“are limited in memory size by the 
number of bits of information that 
can be stored on magnetic drums or 
tapes. Coupling a large graphic file 
memorv on film with such memories 
as exist on drums, tapes, or cores ex- 
pands the capacity of high-speed com- 
puters to handle huge amounts of 
data.” 
¢ Microfilm Tool—That phrase, “a 
graphic file memory on film,” is basic 
—for miniaturization, or microfilming, 
is central to Itek’s work. But microfilm- 
ing is a tool, not a system. It makes in- 
formation easier to store, but its draw- 
back is that information thus stored is 
harder to use. 

Though it isn’t saying how—other 
than by use of advanced electronics and 
optics—Itek feels it has jumped this hur- 
dle. It can rapidly retrieve the film, and 
either display it full-size on a screen or 
automatically make hard copies. 
¢ Lag—But though solutions to prob- 
lems of miniaturization, storage, and re- 
trieval are close at hand, a method of 
“remembering” by associating logically 
connected facts is much farther awav. 
“Information technology,” savs Arthur 
W. Tyler, a vice-president of Itek and 
current international bobsled champion, 
“is perhaps 10 vears behind computer 
technology.” 

Itek is hard at work on this problem, 
too. With the help of a contract from 
the National Science Foundation, it is 
trving to invent a natural, more logical 
language that machines can use to in- 
dex, abstract, and handle scientific and 
technical information. 

But even today, there are available 
no title-and-author ways of indexing 


that are adequate. Since each engineer- 
ing drawing usually shows only one part, 
for example, indexing an acre of such 
drawings presents no insurmountable 
problem. That’s why Itek is looking for 
a development contract from a customer 
with a huge problem, but one with re- 
petitive characteristics. That way it can 
exercise its capabilities without getting, 
as vet, into the retrieval-by-logical asso- 
ciation area. 

¢ Competitors—In the field of infor- 
mation technology, Itek is far from 
alone. Such companies as E. I. du Pont 
de Nemours & Co., International Busi- 
Machines, Eastman Kodak, and 
General Electric are working on many 
aspects of the problem. Many colleges 
and universities—among them Western 
Reserve Universitv—are working on sim- 
ilar lines. So are many smaller compa- 
nies. Avco Mfg. Corp’s Research & 
Advanced Development Div., for ex- 
ample, has been developing a high-dens- 
ity, rapid-access information storage 
facility. 
e Military—Itek has held its own in 
defense work, of which it has already 
snared a goodly amount. But Itek’s 
reticence about specific commercial 
work is nothing compared to its deathly 
silence in militarv matters. 

All Leghorn will sav about Itek’s 

defense business is that it is in these 
areas: Various intelligence systems in- 
cluding the handling of data, military 
reconnaissance, and satellite tracking. 
The fact of the matter is, however, 
that Itek is hard at work in the R&D 
stages of a reconnaissance satellite. 
e Link—Many wonder how a single 
small company can work on two such 
apparently disparate fields as sub-micro- 
filming and photography from space. 
But there’s a close link. One of the 
limits in both fields is the excellence 
of the optical svstem, and this is just 
where Itek is trving to push back the 
frontiers. In optical work, the goal is 
lenses with greater resolution—or in lav- 
men’s terms, closer to perfection. In 
microfilming, greater resolution means 
reducing letters and numbers to smaller 
size; in space photography, it permits 
smaller objects to be recognized. 

Then, too, pictures taken in space 
must be interpreted, stored, retrieved, 
and compared. That means information 
handling—more information than ever, 
at satellite speeds; and in the cold war, 
less and less time to interpret it. Leg- 
horn sees coming up “‘one satellite flight 
photographing all the land masses of 
the globe. That will mean an enor- 


mous amount of information to han- 
dle.” 


ness 


ll. Turning Red to Black 


Itek is one of the many new, research- 
based companies in the Boston area. 
But where its neighbors were often 
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wGaylord man will analyze - 
. help you tone up 


containers... tone Seay the muscle-bound. 


‘corrugated boxes ra deliver better” protection, 
better promotion, better profit . . . put the weight on that 
: | box-builder—your G-man. He’s ready, now. 
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GENERAL ELECTRIC WATER COOLER 
CAN DO ON A HOT SUMMER DAY! 
WHY NOT CALL YOUR 

GENERAL ELECTRIC DISTRIBUTOR 
RIGHT NOW? HE'S LISTED 

IN THE YELLOW PAGES. 


14 MODELS 
ABOUT $110 UP 
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started by scientists who had to learn 
management techniques as they went 
along, Itek was founded and is run by 
a scientist who has been a management 
man all his business life. 

Leghorn, a Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology graduate with the class 
of 1939, was manager of Eastman Ko- 
dak’s European operations when he left 
to form Itek. 
¢ Getting Under Way—In 1957, Leg- 
horn made market analyses, and sales, 
cash, and profit and loss projections 
based on certain assumptions. 

On the basis of these ideas he started 
talking financing. Among the people he 
interested was Laurance S. Rockefeller, 
who today owns 32% of the company’s 
stock—effective working control. 

To start the company, stock was sub- 
scribed at $2 a share; it’s now quoted in 
the neighborhood of $47, after a sub- 
sequent 5-for-] split. Its stock has the 
reputation of being highly volatile. 

Founders of the company, in Septem- 
ber, 1957, were Leghorn, Tyler, Jesse 
X. Cousins—a former vice-president and 
treasurer of Chase Aircraft Co., who was 
recommended by Rockefeller—and Dun 
can E. Macdonald, founder of Boston 
University’s Physical Research Labora- 
tories and dean of its Graduate School. 

The Boston University lab under 
Macdonald developed the first airborne 
panoramic camera, which on its first 
mission took one photograph showing 
the entire Connecticut River valley from 
Connecticut to New Hampshire. 
¢ Busy Man—One reason Leghorn left 
Eastman Kodak to form Itek, he says, 
was that at Eastman his was entirely 
a business job, and he wanted to be in 
R&D work. But at Itek he can only 
spare one hand for the scientific as- 
pects; the other has to busy itself with 
fiscal controls, overhead reduction, and 
seeing that the company doesn’t spend 
more, on balance, than it takes in 

One of his most unusual jobs—and 

one he takes very seriously—is that of 
warning would-be stockholders. “We 
have been, at all times, verv frank in 
advising people to take a long, hard 
look at Itek before investing in its se- 
curities,” he savs. He told the annual 
meeting last January, before the stock 
split, that assuming a market price of 
$200 a share, the total value of all out- 
standing shares would approach $26.5- 
million; and contrasted this with the 
book value of the shares, as of last 
Sept. 30, of $960,000. (On the basis 
of current shares and values, book value 
is now about $6.6-million.) 
¢ Growth by Acquisition—When Leg- 
horn drew up the original blueprint for 
Itek, he was figuring on growth from 
within. Instead, the company has grown 
more by acquisition—and it’s that, 
mainly, that has put it so far ahead 
of its plan. 





The first “lucky break” came when 
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Whether your business is Automobiles, 
Awnings or Antiques, gear-up for greater 
volume when you add AWHERENESS to your 
advertising plan. Let the Yellow Pages, the 
buyer’s guide that reaches over 65,000,000 
prospects, put AWHERENESS to work for you 
—by telling people who want to buy where to 
find the product or service you sell. 

For the maker of brand-name products, 


nothing drives home sales like 


AWHERENESS 


...and nothing builds AWHERENESS like the Yellow Pages 


Trade Mark Service in the Yellow Pages makes 
prospects aware of his local outlets. For the 
local businessman, Yellow Pages advertisin 
tells the community of the products and the 
services he offers. 

Let the Yellow Pages man tell you how easy 
and inexpensive it is to build AWHERENESS for 
your business. Call him at your Bell telephon: 
business office today. 


The advertising medium that tells people where to find your local outlets! 
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Get dependable shipments in any weather? 
(Ship Piggyback on Nickel Plate) 


Ship door to door without unloading and keep track of 
the shipments? (Ship Piggyback on Nickel Plate) 


Get the special handling I need at competitive rates? 
(Ship Piggyback on Nickel Plate) 


Be sure the shipment will be there on time? 
(Ship Piggyback on Nickel Plate) 


Nickel Plate takes full responsibility, picks up and delivers, provides 
truck trailers and special equipment. 43 Nickel Plate traffic offices are 
located in principal cities. All have teletype to speed your requests for 
information and service. Call your local NKP representative today. 
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Speed your freight 
Ship Nickel Plate 


THE NEW YORK, CHICAGO AND ST. LOUIS RAILROAD COMPANY 
Telephone MAin 1-9000 
GENERAL OFFICES ,, . TERMINAL TOWER, , . CLEVELAND 1, OHIO 
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Itek was able to take over Boston Uni- 
versity’s Physical Research lab and all 
its people, on Jan. 1, 1958. At the 
time this was an immense gamble; the 
lab hadn’t a contract to its name. One 
of the problems, in fact, says Leghorn, 
was that “while it was tops in optical 
R&D work—the very field we wanted to 
get into—it had no sales activity as a 


group.” 
The tie-up with Itek supplied this 
deficiency. The lab, which had been 


losing money, went into the black in 
March, 1958. 

¢ Manufacturing—This acquisition gave 
Itck needed research people and facil- 
ities. The next step was to gain manu- 
facturing capabilities. By another ex- 
traordinary lucky break, it acquired 
these in a company called Vectron, 
Inc. Vectron’s business was essentially 
selling subcontracting manufacturing 
services to prime government suppliers; 
its specialty was electronic and photo- 
graphic apparatus and subassemblies. 

But, it, too, was losing money. 

Itek acquired Vectron on May 20, 
1958, for 22,382 shares of stock—at 
an agreed value of $8 a share, since 
there was then no market for Itek 
stock. Vectron’s. manufacturing cap- 
abilities meshed well with the Boston 
lab’s research; and by spreading neces- 
sary management functions over both 
places, economies were established. 

e Marketing—Itek had one further lack 
—a marketing organization. To fill this 
need, again, it “bought a ready-made 
sales organization.” The company it 
acquired for about $4-million was, rela- 
tively speaking, huge. Photostat Corp., 
which became part of Itek last January, 
had annual sales of approximately $19- 
million. An old-line company in the 
duplicating business, it had almost no 
R&D facilities, did little manufacturing. 

Again, the first problem with Photo- 
stat was to stop it losing money. This 
has been accomplished. Itek, says Leg- 
horn, “found we could cut out 100 
people who weren’t producing. We 
also found that Photostat was paving 
noncompetitive prices for its supplies.” 

Next phase will be to give Photostat’s 

sale force some Itek-developed-and-man- 
ufactured equipment to sell. 
e Greater Than the Parts—Itek has also 
purchased Vidya, Inc., a small group of 
senior scientists located at Palo Alto, 
Calif., specializing in sciences “affect- 
ing vehicles moving in upper atmos- 
phere and outer space.” 

Essentially, in its acquisitions, Itek 
has put together a whole that is greater 
than the sum of its parts—and it’s this 
that has turned red ink into black. 

Above all, though, Leghorn credits 
the spectacular success of his young 
company to working out a basic strategy 
and sticking to it, instead of wandering 
into the “tempting little alleys” that 
lead off the research road. END 
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LEADERSHIP—Consistent advertising keeps the key 
i men of industry up-to-date on your products and serv- 
ices .. . establishes recognition of corporate progress and 
leadership. In today’s leading growth industries, more 
than 1,300,000 men-of-decision subscribe to McGraw- 
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ve automatically. A continuing effort must be made 

to offer improved products and services, and to keep the business community 
informed of new developments. One of the most efficient ways to do this is th 
business publication advertising. It is, in fact, essential to leadership.’ 

W. EE. Sprackling, President, Anaconda Wire & Cable Com; 


Hill publications. By concentrating your advertising i 

one or more of the McGraw-Hill publications serving 
your major markets, you establish your leadership .. . 
create preference for your products and services... 
help your salesmen close orders. 
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Actual photographs taken at the Steeplechase Park Fun House at Coney Island 


St. Regis bag takes 


Steeplechase ride 


without a spill! 
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No multiwall bag would ever. get this kind 
of treatment in commercial shipping. But our 
engineers were willing to bet that a St. Regis 
Multiwall Bag could survive even the haz- 
ards of a Coney Island Steeplechase ride. To 
prove it, they sent one scooting up, down and 
around through all sorts of bumps and knocks. 
And it came “smiling through” without a sin- 
gle spill! The engineers won their bet. 
That’s the kind of spirit that leads St. Regis 


to develop not only better products but also 
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many new and original ideas in packaging. 
To meet the growing need for shipment of 
“bulk” loads, our men have created 6, 8 and 
12-sided containers that can carry 1000 to 
3000 pounds. Another St. Regis innovation 
is the BAX container—neither a bag nor a 
box but a cross between the two. Designed 
to save storage space and shipping costs, 
BAX streamlines the packaging operations 


of many industries. 


These are just a few of the highlights in 
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our continuing. program to help industry 
move its goods to market in better condition, 
at lower cost. In multiwall packaging and 
containers, as in plastics, paper and convert- 
ed paper products, St. Regis continues to 
grow as “a company that builds its future on 


service.” 


St.Regis 


COMPANY 


150 EAST 42n0 STREET, NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 
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Greater Philadelphia excels in many things that make for 
happy family life—housing, schools, recreation, and com- 
mutation facilities. No wonder it attracts reliable and efh- 
cient workers who represent more than 260 different trades 
and skills. Consider, too, such other important advantages 
as a market of 24 million people within a 100-mile radius, 
the nation’s fastest growing port, easily accessible raw 
materials, a great transportation network, and plentiful, 
low-priced electric power... and you ll soon realize why 
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Greater Philadelphia is such a logical place in which to 
start and to develop a prospering enterprise. 


PHILADELPHIA ELECTRIC COMPANY 


A business-managed, tax-paying utility company owned by more than 100,000 stockholders . . . Serving the world’s greatest industrial area, Delaware Valley 
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The U.S. position in foreign trade still shows no improvement. Our 
sales abroad are merely inching forward, while imports show surprising 
strength. 


Although official trade figures for June aren’t available yet, it’s clear 
that second-quarter imports rose by as much as exports did—something 
that hadn’t been expected. 


At the start of the year, most trade experts were forecasting that 
our exports would climb fairly rapidly this year and imports would gain 
only a little. The growth in overseas sales, said the experts, would steadily 
close the big gap—$3.3-billion in 1958—that had developed in our over-all 
balance of international payments. 


When the figures for the first half of 1959 are released, they will show a 
picture about like this: Exports of $8-billion and imports of $7.3-billion— 
giving the U.S. a surplus of $700-million on its merchandise trade. 


But that surplus won’t nearly cover the deficit items in our international 
accounts for the first half—things like net tourist spending, private invest- 
ment abroad, government, military and aid expenditures. When a balance is 
struck, the half-year deficit comes to about $2-billion. 


The prospects for the second half aren’t much better, though a real 
improvement might be underway by the fourth quarter. 


As things look now, imports will continue rising throughout the year. 
Steel imports, already up in anticipation of a strike, undoubtedly will con- 
tinue at a high level. 


As for exports, they should show some gain in the third quarter, but 
not much. The fourth quarter will be the one to watch. By that time the 
business upturn in Western Europe should start helping our export sales. 
The European upturn is bringing an inventory buildup and it soon may 
spark a rise in industrial investment. As Canada has moved through this 
cycle this year, our sales there have gained momentum. 


Despite the size of our payments deficit this year, there hasn’t been 
anything like the drain on our gold reserves there was in 1958. That’s largely 
because interest rates here have risen to a higher level than in Western 
Europe. This makes it worthwhile for foreign nations to invest their added 
dollar holdings in New York, rather than to convert them into gold. 


U.S.-Cuban relations have reached a critical stage. This week Fidel 
Castro’s former air force chief, Pedro Luis Diaz Lanz, told a Congressional 
committee in Washington that Cuba’s revolutionary leader is a Communist— 
aims to turn the island into a Communist state. Whether the charge is true 
or not, it is bound to have serious results. 


On the one hand, it probably will make Castro more anti-American 
than ever. For example, it is unlikely that he will listen now to American 
officials who have been trying to get him to modify his land reform program. 


On the other hand, the Cuban people won’t be satisfied if Castro simply 
brushes off Diaz’s charge against him. The Castro government is far from 
settled in office. Castro has lost much of the support that carried him to 
power. Cuban businessmen, landowners, and a cross-section of the public 
have become increasingly critical. 
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Just before Diaz gave his testimony in Washington, Cuban Pres. Urrutia 
made a strongly anti-Communist speech in Havana. But it’s not clear whether 
he took this step on his own. 


At midweek U.S. officials were waiting to see whether the Cuban Presi- 
dent would stick with his anti-Communist line—and, if so, how long he 
would last. 


In Argentina, Economics Minister Alsogaray is trying to put the austerity 
program on a new footing. He is out to build public confidence that the pro- 
gram will succeed. And he has this strong card: The public at last seems 
to realize that it must accept belt-tightening. 


Two weeks ago Alsogaray demobilized thousands of workers who had 
been drafted by Pres. Frondizi. In this way, the Economics Minister hoped 
to ease relations with the labor unions. 


This week he began tackling the government’s swollen budget. He cut 
40,000 employees from the civil service payroll and started paring Argen- 
tina’s oversized armed forces. 


Alsogaray’s real goal is to expand industry and agriculture. He looks at 
austerity as simply a stepping stone—a means of attracting foreign private 
capital and getting domestic capital, now hidden, into long-term investment. 


Spain soon should be able to launch its program of economic reform 
(BW—Jun.20’59,p148). The program now has the support of the International 
Monetary Fund, the Export-Import Bank, the Organization for European 
Economic Cooperation (OEEC), and a group of New York banks. 


Under an aid package being worked out this week, Spain is due to get an 
IMF stabilization loan of at least $75-million, an Ex-Im loan of $30-million 
or more, and $75-million from the private banks. An additional $90-million 
will be available through the European Monetary Fund if Spain joins OEEC. 


Before Spain gets these loans, though, it must liberalize its trade, provide 
incentives for private investment (both domestic and foreign), and agree to 
a new exchange rate of about 56 pesetas to the dollar. 


Election fever has started to take hold in Britain. The dopesters now 
think Prime Minister Macmillan will go to the polls about mid-October. 


Here’s how the dopesters figure things: By October, business will be 
booming in Britain, unemployment will be down, and—with luck—Mac- 
millan will have a summit conference under his belt. Then, there’s the fact 
that a bad split has just opened up in Labor party ranks over the H-bomb. 
One wing of the party wants to renounce nuclear weapons—something that 
doesn’t make sense to the majority of Britons. 


The odds favor a Conservative victory, though the margin will depend 
a lot on how well the Liberals do. (The Liberals expect to take votes from 
the Conservatives in the northern part of the country, from Labor in the 
south.) 


Despite the odds, many British investors are hedging on the outcome by 
switching from equities to gilt-edged bonds. Stock prices are dropping on 
the London market, probably will continue to do so until the election is over. 
Contents copyrighted under the general copyright on the July 18, 1959, issue—Business Week, 330 W. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 
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Can railroads offer 


personalized service? 
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B. R. Dew confers with B. B. Irwin, Chief Dispatcher at Rock Island, !/!. 


On the Rock Island, Yes 


to quote B. R. Dew, superintendent of the Rock Island Division 


From time to time shippers complain that some railroads 
are too big to care about a single car of freight ... that the 
persons affected by a delayed shipment are treated with 
indifference. 

“This isn’t true of the Rock Island,” says Mr. Dew. “We 
don’t function as one huge, impersonal railroad. Rather, 
we operate on a divisional basis—as seven small, inte- 
grated, well organized roads. 

“On the Rock Island Division, for instance, I have 3,000 
men helping me run 1500 miles of track. This is a workable 
size—one that enables us to be on top of every situation. 

“When a bad order car is set out en route, a report goes 
immediately to my chief dispatcher. He does two things 
fast: (1) dispatches a work crew to repair the car; (2) 
teletypes the transportation officer in Chicago, who im- 


mediately wires or phones the appropriate traffic repre 
sentative. He in turn informs the shipper or consignee 
without delay. Usually the car is repaired and back in serv- 
ice within 24 hours, and the interested parties are again 
notified so they know the exact status of the shipment at 
all times.” 

Personalized service—this, we believe, is what makes 
friends for the Rock Island. We may slip occasionally. But 
only occasionally. The important thing is that Rock Island 
people do take a personal interest in your shipments 
Our job is to keep shippers happy, and if we’re not doing 
it, we want to hear about it. 

Route your next shipment via Rock Island. Give us a 
chance to prove that “personalized service” is more than 
an empty phrase. 


if you have any comments, pro or con, regarding our rates or services, we invite you to discuss them with your Rock Island traffic representative. 





ROCK ISLAND LINES 


The road of planned progress... 
geared to the nation’s future 


CHICAGO &, ILL. 
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Bettmann Archive 


SO MUCH OF YOUR MODERN WORLD STARTED 
IN AN EIGHTEENTH CENTURY APOTHECARY SHOP 


Columbia-Southern chlorine is an essential ingredient of 
countless products you use every day. Carl Wilhelm 
Scheele, a Swedish pharmacist with a high degree of curi- 
osity, discovered chlorine in 1744. Although he did not 
fully understand the true nature of his find, nor realize 
its remarkable characteristics, Scheele’s report of his work 
on “‘dephlogisticated marine gas,” as he called it, led to 
investigations by other scientists of his day. Within a dec- 
ade the newly known gas had been classified as an element, 
given the name chlorine, and used as a textile bleach. 
Since then many new uses for chlorine have been de- 
veloped, and it has become a major tool of organic chem- 
ical synthesis. Thus we find chlorine an important 


component of such widely different items as automobile 
anti-freeze, disinfectants and germicides, non-flammable 
dry cleaning solvents, plastics, drugs. And it is put to 
work as a pulp and textile bleach, a metal refining agent, 
and a cellulose purifier in the manufacture of rayon. 

Today Columbia-Southern is the largest merchant 
producer of chlorine, with the most up-to-date produc- 
tion facilities, strategically located, to provide the many 
industries that use chlorine with a steady supply. 
Columbia-Southern is also a leading producer of soda 
ash, caustic soda, and related chemicals, employed in 
the manufacture and processing of just about every prod- 
uct on the market. 


COLUMBIA-SOUTHERN CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
A Subsidiary of Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company ¢ One Gateway Center, Pittsburgh 22, Pennsylvania 


Anhydrous Ammonia, Barium Chemicals, Benzene Hexachloride, Calcium Chloride, Calcium Hypochlorite (Pittchior®, Pittabs*), Carbon Tetrachioride 
Caustic Potash, Caustic Soda, Chlorine, Chlorinated Benzenes, Chioro-IPC, Chrome Chemicals, Hydrogen Peroxide, Muriatic Acid, Pacific Crystals, Per- 
chiorethylene, Rubber Pigments (Caicene®, Hi-Sil*, Silene*), Soda Ash, Sodium Bicarbonate, Sodium Sulfate, Titanium Tetrachioride, Trichlorethylene 











In Washington 


Washington’s $2.5-Billion Transit Plan 
Calls for 99-Mile High-Speed Network 


A $2.5-billion, 10-year master plan to rescue the 
nation’s capital from commuter strangulation has been 
proposed to the White House and Congress. The plan, 
one of the most comprehensive ever made, is the prod- 
uct of four years of study by a panel of government and 
industry experts. 

Assuming that metropolitan Washington’s present 
2-million will have grown to 3-million by 1980, the 
planners propose a 99-mile network of high-speed rail- 
roads, subways, and buslines to link the sprawling centers 
of employment with the equally sprawling suburbs— 
which are expected to see the lushest growth. 

The planners want Congress to set up immediately 
an interstate agency to regulate transit in Washington, 
Maryland, and Virginia, with a temporary public corpora- 
tion created to get the plan going. ‘lhe corporation 
would have initial powers to acquire rights-of-way, build 
and operate facilities and to finance them from transit 
revenues and federal contributions. Later, a permanent 
interstate agency would absorb these functions, bolstered 
by limited powers of taxation. 

The White House has called on government agen- 
cies to study the plan in detail, and make recommenda- 
tions which are likely to be the basis of any later request 
for Congressional action. 


Out-of-Town Callers to Pentagon 


Can Dial Extensions Directly 


Out-of-towners can now dial directly to individual 
telephone extensions in the Pentagon. You do it this 
way: First dial 202, which is Washington’s long dis- 
tance code number; then dial OXford and the extension 
you want. The call will bypass the Pentagon switchboard 
and get you the extension directly. For example, if Joe 
Jones is on extension +-3147, you can dial OX-4-3147; 
all Pentagon extensions are five-digit numbers, starting 
with 4, 5, 6, or 7. 

If you don’t know Jones’s extension, you can still call 
the main switchboard (LIberty 5-6700) and ask the 
operator. 
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Court Upholds Dixon-Yates Contract, 
Orders U.S. to Pay Utility $1.8-Million 


The Dixon-Yates contract—subject of a five-year bitter 
controversy between advocates of private and public 
power—has been ruled valid by the U.S. Court of Claims. 

Now the Justice Dept. must decide whether to ask 
the U.S. Supreme Court to overturn the decision, which 
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directs the government to pay the utility firm $1,867,545 
in termination costs. 

A 3-to-2 majority of the court held that Adolph 1H. 
Wenzell, vice-president of First Boston Corp.—which 
handled part of the financing—was not involved in a 
conflict of interest when he acted as the government's 
adviser while the contract was being set up. 

Under the controversial contract, the Dixon-Yates 
utility group agreed in 1954 to build a huge power gen 
erating plant at West Memphis, Ark., to provide current 
needed by the Atomic Energy Commission. 

AEC canceled the agreement in 1955, explaining that 
it would get the power from another source. Mississipp1 
Valley Generating Co.—as the utility combine was off 
cially known—sued for recovery of $3.5-million. 

The Justice Dept., in fighting the case in the Court of 
Claims, contended that Wenzell’s “conflict of interest 
rendered the contract null and void. 

The Court of Claims decision is in line with recom 
mendations last October by a court commissioner that 
the award, if made by the court, should total some 
$1.8-million. 


Strong Opposition to Gas Tax Hike 
Expected When House Hearings Begin 


The House Ways & Means Committee will start 
public hearings next week on various proposals to pump 
more money into the interstate highway system. 

Administration officials will testify in behalf of Pres 
Eisenhower's proposal to increase the federal gasoline 
tax by l4e to 44¢ per gal. ‘They probably will be 
followed by a parade of witnesses from highway user 
groups, the oil industry, and other interests that are 
opposed to any increase in the gasoline tax. 

Democratic leaders in the House hope to use the hear 
ings, scheduled to open July 22, to dramatize to the 
Administration the extent of the opposition to increased 
gasoline taxes. The Democrats privately have been will- 
ing to raise the tax by 4¢ or l¢ per gal., but Eisen- 
hower reportedly turned down the compromise. 


Renegotiation Act Extended 
For Three Years With Single Change 


The Renegotiation Act, by which the government 
can recapture “excessive” profits on defense contracts, 
was renewed this week for three years. 

The extension bill has one change, raising from two 
years to five the time in which contractors can carry 
forward losses on defense business as deductible costs 
on subsequent contracts subject to renegotiation. 

The final version knocked out House amendments to 
simplify appeal by contractors from rulings of the Rene 
gotiation Board. An industry plea to exempt incentive 
contracts was also turned down. However, Congress 
authorized a full-scale inquiry into the operation of rene 
gotiation; this should give defense producers a fine 
chance to sound off for revisions next year. 
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— } factors 
to get 


the cost 


of steel... 


Price and the COST OF POSSESSION! 


Take a look at the chart at the right. 
These are the additional items that 
determine your total cost of steel. 

If you are buying more than three 
months’ requirements, consider drawing 
on the inventory of your Steel Service 
Center. You'll get steel when you want 
it, delivered, cut-to-size, ready for pro- 
duction. Technical assistance is yours, 
too, if you need it. 

If you’re placing steel in inventory be- 


AMERICAN 


elgait 


WAREH EA 


cause you think it’s a bargain, compare 
all of your costs, including cost of posses- 
sion, with the price and freedom from 
risk of buying from your Steel Service 
Center. 

Get the booklet, What’s Your Real 
Cost of Possession for Steel? from your 
nearby Steel Service Center. Or write 
to American Steel Warehouse Associa- 
tion, Inc., 540-B Terminal Tower, 
Cleveland 13, Ohio. 


The American Steel Warehouse 


) ..- YOUR STEEL SERVICE CENTER 


COST OF POSSESSION 
FOR STEEL IN YOUR INVENTORY 


Per ton delivered 
Cost of capital: 
Inventory 
Space 
Equipment 
Cost of operation: 
Space 
Materials handling 
Cutting & burning 
Scrap & wastage 
Other costs: 
Obsolescence 
Insurance 
Taxes 
Accounting 
TOTAL_ wile 


COST OF FREEDOM-FROM-RISK STEEL 
FROM YOUR STEEL SERVICE CENTER 


Per ton, cut-to-size, and delivered 
TOTAL 
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Auto Makers Trip Over a Word 


t's all in a definition; Detroit says that Michigan court's 
interpretation means strikes financed on jobless pay. The 


hassle could open up a new 


The dictionary says the word “estab- 
lishment’”” means “an institution or 
place of business with its fixtures and 
organized staff.” In January, the Mich- 
igan Supreme Court ruled the word 
has a considerably broader meaning. So, 
as a result, it means trouble to the auto 
industry—and possibly a new issue the 
next time the industry goes to the bar- 
gaining table, in 1961. 

The trouble comes from a changed 
interpretation of unemployment com- 
pensation rules by the Michigan Em- 
ployment Security Commission. Acting 
on the court’s definition of establish- 
ment, the MESC is issuing findings in 
batches to the effect that auto workers 
in Michigan laid off because of strikes 
of fellow unionists in other plants of 
the same company are entitled to un- 
employment compensation. 

By last week, 1,400 had been made 
eligible for UC under such circum- 
stances, and the big flood is ‘yet to come. 
The 1,400 were included in only seven 
cases; MESC still has 52 similar cases 
to go and these cover nearly 28,000 
workers. 
¢ Examples—Two of the new rulings 
show what has the auto industry up in 
arms. Last September, employees struck 
at a Fisher Body plant in Flint, causing 
the shutdown of a Chevrolet assembly 
line. Fisher and Chevrolet occupy one 
building, and the Fisher bodies travel 
on a conveyor line to the Chevrolet 
work area. The Chevy employees laid 
off were granted unemployment com- 
pensation. 

Somewhat similarly, workers at the 
Plymouth assembly plant in Detroit 
were deemed eligible for UC because of 
a strike of workers at the Plymouth body 
plant a few miles away. 

The MESC reasoning in both cases 
was the same: The body plant em- 
ployees were in a separate local; they 
were hired through a separate employ- 
ment office and covered by a separate 
labor relations office. This all comes 
from the state Supreme Court’s ruling 
on what the word “establishment” 
means. 
¢ Court Ruling—For the purposes of 
the unemployment compensation act, 
the court decided that a separate estab- 
lishment is one which has its own em- 
ployment office, its own local union or 
labor contract, its own seniority plan, its 
own industrial relations office, its own 
plant management, and its own produc- 
tion schedules. That threw into the 
ashcan a previous concept that two 
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bargaining issue. 


plants that were “functionally inte- 
grated”—such as a body plant serving 
an assembly plant—were one establish- 
ment. 

The state Supreme Court’s decision 
came in a Ford Motor Co. case that 
went back to 1953. At that time a Ford 
forge plant in Canton, Ohio, was struck. 
Because of the lack of forgings, Ford 
had to shut some plants in its Dearborn, 
Mich., complex and lay off workers. 

About 1,000 of the Michigan work- 
ers applied for UC. They were refused 
benefits, and appealed. In finding for 
them, the state Supreme Court over- 
turned a 17-year-old precedent which 
held that nine Chrysler plants consti- 
tuted an establishment because they 
were dependent upon each other. Ford 
appealed the decision to the U.S. Su- 
preme Court, which eventually refused 
to review the decision because no con- 
stitutional question was involved. 

That’s why a backlog of 59 cases grew 
at MESC, practically all in the turmoil 
during last year’s contract negotiations 
between auto companies and the United 
Auto Workers. Ironically, because few 
believed the Ford workers would win, a 
relatively small number of last vear’s 
strike-idled workers filed for unemploy- 
ment compensation. The number who 
would have been eligible for aid under 
the recent MESC rulings could have 
been in the hundreds of thousands. 
¢ Relief Sought—Since the U.S. Su- 
preme Court slammed the door on 
Ford, auto companies have been trying 
to get the Michigan legislature to pass 
a law which, in effect, would define es- 
tablishment more in line with the 
Chrysler case of 1941. Otherwise, say 
the companies, they are sitting ducks. 

Any time they get into a hassle with 
UAW the union could shut down a key 
supply plant employing only a small 
number of workers. These workers 
would not get UC, but the overwhelm- 
ing majority of the company’s workers, 
laid off because of parts shortages, could 
collect benefits. 

The companies cry in alarm that this 
would be forcing them to finance a 
strike against themselves. Ford believes 
this is precisely what happened at Can- 
ton. It contends that UAW, trying to 
force a reopening of a five-year con- 
tract that had two years to run, picked 
a key supply plant that could shut down 
the entire company’s operations unless 
Ford yielded to union pleas that it 
reopened the contract. The contract 
was reopened. 


UAW indignantly replies that it 
doesn’t play that way. The proposed 
legislation, UAW says, could be used 
by a company to foment a strike in a 
plant for purposes of “inventory adjust- 
ment” and in that way idle employees 
in other plants with no chance of their 
getting strike benefits, unemployment 
compensation, or supplemental unem 
ployment benefits. 
¢ Other States Pay—Anyway, asks the 
union, what’s all the shouting about? 
The state Supreme Court decision 
merely brings Michigan into line with 
the majority of states, which pay UC t 
employees idled by strikes in othe: 
plants. UAW officials point out that 
when a “speed-up” strike in Ford's 
Rouge plant in 1949 closed the com- 
pany’s operations nationwide, Ford 
employees got unemployment compen- 
sation in New York, Pennsylvania, Illi- 
nois, Texas, New Jersey, Missouri, 
California, Kentucky, Tennessee, Vir- 
ginia, Massachusetts, and Minnesota 
Ford didn’t do anything about it, then, 
savs a union man. 

“Oh ves we did,” a Ford labor rela 
tions official says. “We fought it in 
every state and all we succeeded in do 
ing was making a lot of bad law.” 
Texas, however, later amended its law 
so that UC cannot now be paid unde 
such circumstances. Connecticut and 
Georgia also ban strike-associated ben: 
fits and a‘ test case is in Ohio courts 

The auto industry claims the unan 
mous court ruling in Michigan must be 
upset because that state is the focus of 
their operations. There is more to it 
than that, however. 

One factor is industry's disinclina 
tion to trust UAW’s assurances that it 
will not abuse the new (for Michigan) 
establishment concept. Another is a de- 
termination of auto employers to “‘p1 
tect” the economic climate of the state 
many industrialists charge that the UC 
ruling is a dramatic example of how the 
labor-oriented Democratic administra- 
tion is harrassing the state’s industries. 
¢ Bargaining Issue?—If they fail to 
make their point in the Michigan leg- 
islature, the auto companies will have 
to ponder what they can do through 
their contracts with the union. 

It seems certain that the companies 
aren’t going to let the matter stand as 
it is, if anything can be done about it. 

“The Commission decisions _ illus- 
trate very clearly the arbitrary and un- 
reasonable burdens which the Supreme 
Court’s decision has created for multi- 
plant manufacturing concerns which 
provide the major share of manufactur- 
ing employment in the state,” GM 
Vice-Pres. Louis G. Seaton told the 
state Senate. END 
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Look what Riegel 
paper is doing: 


* “Shims” made of paper 
* Color for organized files 
* Pillows of mint delight 


* In offset printing, critical pres- 
sures between paper and plate are 
adjusted by paper “shims” packed 
under the plates. For years, any old 
paper was used, but thin spots, slip- 
page and crushing plagued the 
lithographers. Riegel now offers a 
crush-proof, slip-proof paper made 
to accurate caliper, graduated in 
thousandths. Offset presses roll in 
less time... with a better job for all. 
* To keep you from getting mixed 
up, Oxford File Folders now come 
in assorted colors. Handy pack of 
12 has four each of pink, blue, and 





green. They're made of a special 
Riegel paper, geared to a real tough 
life. 

* Hershey’s brand new “Mint 
Chocolates” are sold in attractive 
pillow-packs ... made of a special 
Riegel protective paper called 





“Pouchpak”*. Neat, simple, color- 
fully printed on our new 8-color 
gravure... heat-seal coated. *™™- 


* Have you a problem that may be 
solved by a better paper? Just write 
to Riegel Paper Corporation, P.O. 
Box 250, New York 16, N. Y. 
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TECHNICAL PAPERS FOR INDUSTRY 
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More Strikes 


Tieups by Mississippi 
towboatmen and British Col- 
umbia woodworkers hurt in- 
dustries and regions. 


While public attention this week 
centers on the steel strikes (page 23) 
several small but critical strikes are hav- 
ing a serious impact. They underscore 
a general increase in strike activity. Ac- 
cording to the Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics, such idleness in May was slightly 
above April and also above the previous 
two Mays. 

Time lost due to strikes in May, 
BLS savs, amounted to 23-million man- 
hours, or 0.4% of total working time. 
¢ Mississippi Towboats—About 60 tow 
boats belonging to four barge lines that 
carry more than half the common car- 
rier freight on the Mississippi River 
system are tied at their moorings while 
the operators and the unions argue 
about who shut down whom on July 1, 
after contracts expired. 

The unions—National Maritime Un- 
ion, Marine Engineers, and Masters, 
Mates & Pilots—all sav they would con- 
tinue working if negotiations are ex- 
tended. The companies—Federal Barge, 
Mississippi Barge, American Commer- 
cial Barge, and Union Barge—say they 
can’t solicit business on a day-to-day 
basis, though they are willing to extend 
talks if the unions agree to give 30-day 
warning of a stoppage. Unions Sav 
the issue is job security, rather than 
wages. 

This year, operators ordered the tow- 
boats to moorings before the contract 
expired. Four years ago, the unions 
struck unexpectedly during negotia- 
tions, forcing the owners to tie the 
boats up anywhere they could. 

“To protect equipment and cargo,” 
an operator recalls, “we had to keep 
crewmen on the boats. So we wound 
up paying crews while they were strik- 
ing against us.” 
¢ Canadian Lumber—lThe Canadian 
Northwest lumber business was tied up 
by a strike of British Columbia union 
men last week. The walkout is ex- 
pected to cut U.S. imports from that 
area by half—an average of 80-million 
board-feet a month. It means losses to 
the province’s economy of perhaps $3- 
million a day. 

Despite government intervention, 
talks between the International Wood- 
workers of America and Forest Indus- 
trial Relations, which bargains for man- 
agement of 203 companies, broke 
down on July 7. The union is asking 
for a 20% wage increase; management 
offered less than half as much and 
wants to spread it over two years. END 
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Republic Foil, Inc., the 

world’s largest producer of 

high purity etched foil for 

electrolytic capacitors, selected 

Salisbury, North Carolina, for the site 

of a $500,000 plant. This was the 

1500th new and expanded industry 
announced by Governor Luther H. Hodges, 
North Carolina’s business-man governor, since 


taking office in November, 1954. These 


new and expanded industries represent 


An industrial investment of 


750 MILLION DOLLARS 


Approximately 


80,000 NEW JOBS 


in industry 


Progressive North Carolina welcomes 
new and expanding industries. 
All inquiries are held in closest confidence. 
oe P. Saunders, Director 
ae eg of Conservation and Development 
igh, North Carolina 











UTICA MEMORIAL AUDITORIUM, N. Y. Archi- 
tects: Gehron & Seltzer, New York City « Associate 
Architect: Frank C. Delle Cese, Utica « Consulting 
Engineer: Dr. Lev Zetlin, New York City « Con- 
tractor: Sovereign Construction Company, Ltd., 
Fort Lee, N. J. « Roof Supporting Structure, Includ- 
ing Cables, Furnished and Erected by Roebling 









iz. TWA HANGAR—-MID-CONTINENT INTERNA; 


TIONAL AIRPORT, KANSAS CITY « Designed by 
Burns & McDonnell, Kansas City « Ammann & 
Whitney, Consulting Engineers, New York City 
Contractors: MacDonald-Creighton, St. Louis and 
Nashville « Cables by Roebling 


YALE UNIVERSITY’S—DAVID S. INGALLS ICE 
HOCKEY RINK, NEW HAVEN °* Architect: Eero 
Saarinen and Associates, Bloomfield Hills, Michigan 
Consulting Engineers: Severud-Elstad-Krueger, New 
York City « Contractor: George B. H. Macomber, 
Boston and New Haven « Cables by Roebling 





Hockey, Planes, Buses and Inventories... 
the suspended roof covers them all with 
unobstructed heauty 


The suspended roof beautifully weds aesthetics and 
practicality. This daring and down-to-earth design and 
construction technique has literally “spread its wings” 
over a number of different structures to the dollars 
and cents benefit of its builders as well as to the delight 
of its observers. 

Terminals, sports arenas and warehouses are cur- 
rently enjoying the unimpeded scope of movement and 
view afforded by the roof that needs no columns. Ma- 
terial, man and events move under the suspended roof 
with an ease heretofore unknown. Trucks can turn, 
planes can be serviced and “every seat in the house” 
is a vantage point under the suspended roof. 


Shown here are a few of the examples of what archi- 
tects and builders are doing with the suspended roof. 
We at Roebling seriously invite your inquiries on any 
phase of the suspended roof or other types of suspen- 
sion systems. Our history includes suspension bridges 
of every description, tramways, guyed towers and ski 
lifts. Any means of communication to Bridge Division, 
John A. Roebling’s Sons Corporation, Trenton 2, New 
Jersey, will bring you a wealth of material. 


ROE EB LEInIgce 
Branch Offices in Principal Cities 
Subsidiary of The Colorado Fuel and Iron Corporation 
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In Labor 


Over-the-Road Master Contract Sought 
By Hoffa As General Strike Weapon 


James Riddle Hoffa last week made his first move 
toward a single “master” contract covering hundreds 
of thousands of over-the-road truck drivers in the U.S. 
At a meeting of the Western Conference of ‘Teamsters, 
Hoffa announced that he was calling a “strategy” con- 
ference in Chicago next summer before the expiration 
of all present long-distance haulage agreements. 

The over-the-road drivers are the sinews of Team- 
sters power. Hoffa realizes this, perhaps more clearly 
than any one else. His rise to the union presidency 
came about in part through his efforts to build and 
strengthen area-wide, over-the-road agreements as step- 
ping stones to a national agreement. ‘Therefore, Hoffa's 
latest move has alarmed observers who fear that a master 
contract will give Hoffa what it takes to carry out a 
general strike. The truckers’ chief has pointed out that 
differing expiration dates on ‘Teamsters contracts pre- 
vented his calling a general walkout. 

This would no longer be the case for a vital section 
of the trucking industry if Hoffa succeeds. Present agree- 
ments—including three major ones covering the eastern 
states, the central and southern states, and most of the 
western states—all expire within 60 days during the 
summer of 1961. Hoffa plans to coordinate negotiations 
to achieve bargaining on a national level. His target: 
Uniform contracts having a common expiration date, 
common working conditions, and comparable wage rates. 


Which Union Represents Purchased Plant 
lf Buyer Merges Workers Under New Roof? 


What happens when a company—under contract with 
one union—buys a plant from a firm under contract 
with another? Which union gets the membership in 
the purchased plant if the buyer should merge his 
operations under one roof? 

A federal court, the Federal Bureau of Investigation, 
and assorted U.S. marshals this week are trying to find 
an answer. 

Last May, Specialty Steel Products Co. bought the 
Verona (Pa.) plant of American Stee] Foundries Co. 
Specialty planned to close its existing operation employ- 
ing about 50 men represented by the Molders & Foun- 
dry Workers and transfer them to Verona, where Ameri- 
can employed some 175 workers represented by the 
United Steelworkers. The USW insisted that Specialty 
take over its contract with American. The company 
refused and picketing began on June 1. 

On June 19, the National Labor Relations Board 
obtained a temporary injunction. Picketing, however, 
continued. The court ordered U.S. marshals to the 
scene to enforce the injunction. 
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But the marshals didn't succeed. A large crowd of 
“sympathizers” prevented a caravan of Specialty people 
from getting into the plant. ‘The marshals withdrew 
after deciding that they had neither the force nor duty 
to police so large a crowd. 

Picketing has continued. ‘The court deferred a crimi- 
nal contempt trial until July 27 to give attorneys a chance 
to appeal and the FBI a chance to investigate the picket- 
ing. 


Railroad Insurance Offered to Protect 


Lines From “Whipsaw” Strike Threats 


The railroads are now among the growing number 
of American industries seeking some form of mutual aid 
to forestall union “whipsawing” (BW—May16'59,p26). 
Worried lest the railroad brotherhoods play one line off 
against another by striking one at a time if negotiations 
should break down in this fall’s crucial bargaining, the 
industry is considering an insurance program to cove! 
losses from work stoppages on individual roads. 

Offered by Imperial Insurance Co., Ltd., of Nassau, 
Bahama Islands, the railroad insurance plan will be effec- 
tive if subscribed to by carriers representing 65°% of the 
industry’s annual gross revenue—about $9.5-billion in 
1958. ‘The initial premium would be equivalent of one 
day’s fixed expenses of the subscribing railroad. In the 
event of a strike, the maximum premium can go up to 
the equivalent of 20 days’ fixed expenses. 

The benefits, however, are fairly attractive to an indus 
try worried about union “whipsaw” tactics. The insur 
ance company, under the railroad plan, would pay an 
indemnity equivalent to the road's fixed expenses each 
day up to a maximum of 365 days. 


Union Run Hat Company Pays Dividend 


The United Hatters, Cap & Millinery Workers’ in 
vestment in a nearly defunct hat company paid off hand 
somely this week with a quarterly dividend of 50¢ a 
share. The union invested $435,000 last February (BW 
Feb.14'59,p86) to prevent the liquidation of the century 
old Merrimac Hat Co. in Amesbury, Mass. 

Alex Rose, president of the union and a director of 
the company, also announced that Merrimac, a producer 
of men’s hat bodies, had turned in a profit of $70,000 
since the union took control on Feb. 2, contrasted with 
a loss of $144,195 in the year-before period. 


NMU Boss Wants His Pay Boosted 


Joseph Curran, burly boss of the National Maritime 
Union, has put in for a wage hike. He is asking NMU 
members to vote yes on a referendum starting July 28, 
which would boost his pay from a straight $19,000 to 
$25,000 a year “net.” 

Union spokesmen were unclear how this was to be 
done. But the “intent” was clear enough: Sailor Curran 
wants to get $25,000 a vear in take-home pay. 
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TRUCK OWNERS: You have fewer road delays with nylon cord tires. 


Whether you operate one truck or fifty, the extra toughness of nylon 
means money in your pocket. Nylon casings stand up under roughest 
use, offer many more safe retreads. Many truckers report costs down as 
much as 50% after they switched to nylon. Next time you buy new tires or 
new trucks, get the lasting blowout protection of nylon cord tires. They’re 


proved safest. And they give lowest cost per mile. 
THE SAFEST, STRONGEST TIRES ARE MADE WITH NYLON 


LOOK FOR THE NYLON IDENTIFICATION ON TIRE SIDEWALL BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING 3 3 § THROUGH CHEMISTRY 
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SEC's Aim: Keep the Boom Honest 


Looking back on its first 25 
years, Wall Street’s chief police- 
man warns that there is a limit 
on what it can do. 


This week, Edward N. Gadsby (pic- 
ture) chairman of the Securities and 
Exchange Commission, marked the 
25th anniversary of the agency in a 
speech at Washington’s National Press 
Club. He brought up the specter of a 
still earlier event—the 1929 market 
crash. In effect, Gadsby warned invest- 
ors that SEC can’t keep a crash from 
happening if the market gets out of 
line with economic reality. All it can 
do is see that dishonesty and manipula- 
tion do not add to the trouble. 

As Gadsby sees it, anvone who won- 
ders whether SEC can prevent “a seri- 
ous collapse in the market or what the 
commission can do to avert such a con- 
tingency” is probably taking the com- 
mission “for something which we are 
not and expecting accomplishments of 
us which we cannot perform and were 
never intended to perform.” 
¢ Clarifying—The chairman was mak- 
ing clear that there can be a serious price 
decline, as there was in 1929 when no 
SEC. existed. But he neither predicted 
a decline nor belittled the role of the 
agency he heads. Rather, he sought to 
clarify just what role the SEC can— 
and does—play in the market. 

The 1929 crash had a lot to do with 
the creation of SEC. The underlying 
philosophy of the Securities Act of 
1933 and the Securities Exchange Act 
of 1934 was that full disclosure of basic 
financial facts before a sale of securities 
—plus prevention of certain practices 
such as manipulation in the trading of 
securities—would go a long way to pre- 
vent another debacle. 

Fundamentally, SEC is a watchdog 

over the securities market, but it is no 
more than that. It cannot stop investors 
from “‘making fools of themselves” any 
more than it can successfully predict 
just where the market is going. The 
one thing it has done is to help make 
sure that when stock prices advance or 
retreat in today’s market they do so, as 
Gadsby puts it, “free of the sinister 
influences which, in an earlier day, 
caused distress and tragedy.” 
¢ 900 Employees—To keep the market 
free of these “sinister ialheences” the 
commission has about 900 employees 
scattered around the country—most are 
in the World War II temporary build- 
ing that serves as SEC’s Washington 
headquarters, the rest in the nine re- 
gional and eight branch offices around 
the country. 
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EDWARD N. GADSBY, chairman of the SEC, is prepared to keep the market free of 


“sinister influences” but not to prevent investors from “making fools of themselves.” 


With this staff, the commission po- 
lices an industry which last vear regis- 
tered over 1,200 new issues of secur- 
ities, worth about $16.6-billion. It 
tries to watch daily trading volumes 
that can run as high as 5-million shares 
worth $175-million. It is the regulator 
of 14 national securities exchanges from 
Spokane, to New Orleans, Chicago and 
New York. 

In recent months, it has put out 
of business dozens of broker-dealers for 
violations of the Securities & Exchange 
Act of 1934; it has suspended trading 
in the stock of such companies as F. 
L. Jacobs Co. It has taken on others, 
such as Crowell-Collier Co., East Bos- 
ton Co., and even individuals like 
Louis Wolfson, for varied alleged vio- 
lations. 

It has gone to court to stop sales 
of penny stocks and other speculative 
issues On a wide range of fraud charges. 
It has closed down numerous “boiler 
room” operators, only to find others 


cropping up elsewhere or in slight! 
different guises. 

¢ Varying Success—It is not always suc- 
cessful, by any means. It deals with 
a very technical field of law, sometimes 
facing the clever schemes of colorful 
concocters of financial dodges and, at 
other times, the foremost corporation 
legal talent in the country. 

But its efforts, SEC officials say, give 
the public the most protection possible 
for the money and manpower SE(¢ 
gets from Congress—and apparently thi: 
program meets the needs of today’s 
market. At least, the SEC has been 
free of the severe attacks for sins of 
omission and commission that other 
agencies have suffered. 


l. 1959 vs. 1929 


One thing Gadsby and his fellow 
commissioners are sure about—no mat 
ter what the market does, the exact pat- 
tern of 1929 won't be repeated, becaus« 
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Dunbar’s fine woods come from all corners of the world. 


Their insurance comes from Wausau, Wisconsin. 
. 


THE CHAIR THAT KEPT A TRADITION AL/VE... 


ausau Story 


AT BERNE, 


by 
GROVER W. SPRUNGER, 


President, 
| The Dunbar Furniture 





Corporation 


“It’s 40 years since Aloysius Dun- 
bar took time out from his work as 
a buggy maker to build a leather- 
covered rocking chair for his wife. 

**Today, building Dunbar Furni- 
ture is a full-time job for some 300 
of us here at Berne. And every piece 
is done with the same care and devo- 
tion that made people want a chair 
like the one in Mrs. Dunbar’s parlor. 

“Our people inherited a natural 
feeling for craftsmanship from our 
Swiss forebears. We’ve kept the tra- 
dition alive and thriving in our 
community. Or, I should say our 
community has kept that spirit 
alive for us. It’s like the ‘Wausau 


Employers Mutuals of Wausau 


INDIANA 


Way of Working,’ the natural feel- 
ing for being helpful and interested 
that Employers Mutuals’ people 
draw from their community. As an 
Employers Mutuals’ policyholder — 
especially in workmen’s compensa- 
tion— we have a high regard for that 
unique way of working. It’s helped 
us maintain award-winning safety 
records and save money on our in- 
surance costs. 

“Our Safety Committee is an ex- 
ample. Employers Mutuals helped 
us set it up so almost every man in 
our plant has served at least once. 
Safety education couldn’t be more 
effective. Then too, Employers 
Mutuals’ Safety Engineers visit us 
regularly. Specialists come when 
specialized help is needed. All this 
proves, in their own field, Em- 
ployers Mutuals’ people are skilled 
and devoted craftsmen too... 
‘good people to do business with’.”’ 





SY ho 


From start to finish, lumber room to ship- 
ping dock, Employers Mutuals’ men work 
closely with Dunbar management to pre- 
vent accidents, cut insurance costs. Harold 
Sprunger, Dunbar Vice President (left), 
confers with Employers Mutuals’ Herb 
Storck ... using the plant’s lumber room 
as an unexpected setting the way Dunbar 


does in advertising their furniture. 





Hand carving blends the joints of machine- 
milled chair parts. Handwork like this re- 
quires special safety education, cannot rely 
on the usual standardized rules or mechani- 
cal guards. 





Trim tailoring of upholstered pieces is an- 
other job that requires skilled handwork. 
All procedures, manual or mechanical, are 
periodically reviewed by Dunbar’s Safety 
Committee and an Employers Mutuals 
Safety Engineer. 


In the Chippewa Indian tongue Wau- 
sau, (Wah’-saw) meant “‘far-away- 
place.”’ But today Wausau is as close 
as your telephone. There are Em- 
ployers Mutuals of Waueau offices in 
109 cities throughout the United 
States and personal service is never 
more than a few hours away. We 
write all forms of fire, group and cas- 
ualty insurance (including automo- 
bile) and are one of the largest writers 
of workmen’s compensation. Consult 
your telephone directory for your 
nearest Wausau Man or write us in 
Wausau, Wisconsin. 
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“... the overriding question is how and where the limited 
staff and budget can most effectively be employed. . .” 


STORY on page 101 


so many things that were true then 
aren’t true now. Among them Gadsby 
lists: 

Industry self-regulation. While some 
of the discipline in the securities in- 
dustry has been imposed by law, a 
great deal of it is self-imposed. ‘The ex- 
changes’ own regulations and the activi- 
ties of the National Assn. of Securities 
Dealers help prevent practices which 
were among the underlying weaknesses 
of the pre-SEC market. 

Margin requirements. ‘The machinery 
for creating stock market credit is sub- 
ject to strict regulation today. Where in 
1929 brokers’ loans reached a peak of 
$8.5-billion in October, brokers loans 
today—in a far larger market—run about 
$3-billion. Hence, to a large extent, 
speculation must be financed by cash 
rather than by credit. 

Disclosure requirements. The pri- 
mary purpose of the Securities Act of 
1933 is to put the facts about a new 
issue of securities before both the seller 
and the buyer so they can know what 
they are doing. Of course, overcapital- 
ization, watered stock, abuses of corpo- 
rate powers, practically “all the sins in 
the corporate decalogue” can still be 
committed if the sinner is willing to 
stand up and publicly announce he is 
about to commit them. But, says 
Gadsby, “Few sinners are willing to do 
so and the necessity for disclosure nor- 
mally prevents the abuse.” 

Adequate financial accounting. The 
requirements of the Securities Acts that 
adequate financial statements be certi- 
fied by independent public accountants 
has revolutionized business accounting 
and reporting. Auditing of financial 
statements has changed a great deal 
since the days when, despite an annual 
audit by reputable accountants, officials 
of a company could milk millions of 
dollars out of a company and grossly 
overstate assets and profits. 

SEC’s own powers to act against vio- 
lations. The formal requirements en- 
acted into law and SEC regulations give 
the federal government a control that 
never before existed. 


ll. Where to Police? 


All this is not to indicate that every- 
thing is sweetness and light. Gadsby 
and his fellow commissioners and the 
over-worked SEC staff know full well 
that their problems and difficulties are 
on the increase as a direct result of the 
booming stock market. 

The overriding question inside the 
commission today is how and where the 
limited staff and budget can most effec- 
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tively be employed to exert the most 
telling influence on the affairs of the 
securities industry. 

A limited staff and budget are not 
new problems for the commission. Ac- 
tually, between 1941 and 1955 person- 
nel steadily declined in numbers. Some 
critics also say that since the glamorous, 
early days, when the important first 
steps were taken and the major battles 
over legislation were won, the quality 
of personnel has declined. 
¢ Personnel Troubles—Certainly, the 
commission has had a difficult time in 
the postwar period in attracting and 
keeping topnotch staffers. Although 
commissioners’ terms are for five years, 
since 1953, the commission has had 
three chairmen, including Gadsby. And 
from a peak of 1,700 emplovees in 1941, 
the commission declined to 700 in 
1955. Since then, it has been a slow, 
hard road back. 

Last fiscal vear, the commission car- 
ried out all its activities with about 916 
employees and a budget of $7.7-million. 
For the current fiscal vear, it has asked 
to go over the 1,000 mark and for an 
$8.2-million budget. So far, Congress 
has not agreed whether to go along with 
this. 

There is little question inside the 
commission that it is now, and has been 
for several vears past, understaffed to do 
all it should do to keep on top of the 
present boom market. 

One of the problems is in processing 
the avalanche of registration statements 
filed by issuers of new securities. In the 
vear ending June 30, 1958, a record high 
of 913 registration statements were filed 
with SEC, representing securities with 
a total face value of $16.9-billion. 
¢ Record Likely—Final figures are not 
vet in, but the commission estimates it 
ran well ahead of this record pace in 
the fiscal vear that just ended last June 
30. Examination of these statements to 
see that disclosure and other require- 
ments are being complied with requires 
much of the time of the Washington 
staff. 

The commission has used liberally its 
power to suspend or stop sale of securi- 
ties until registration statements are cor- 
rectly amended. This is one weapon the 
commission has to prevent sale of se- 
curities under circumstances likely to 
involve fraud on investors. 


lll. Boiler Rooms 


Another problem area involves the 
tracking down of so-called “boiler 
room” operators, who use long distance 
telephones and high pressure methods 





to sell speculative securities, often using 
fraudulent representations in the proc 
ess. The larger boiler rooms apparently 
have been brought under control by 
SEC enforcement, but they have been 
replaced by small roving operators who 
sell one or two spurious issues and then 
disappear. 

Manipulation problems are on the 
increase, too. The commission has used 
a jawbone campaign of speeches and 
press releases against what it calls “indi 
cations of increased manipulative acti, 
itv.” And it is putting more and morc 
emphasis on detecting and preventing 
manipulation than in previous years. 

The SEC did take quick action 
in the highly publicized, but not too 
significant, case of Louis Wolfson’s 
dealings and statements in American 
Motors stock. But few manipulation 
cases—on the public record at least 
have been turned up by SEC’s prelimi- 
nary investigation of recent unusual 
price variations or market activity. 
¢ 1946 Break—Gadsby this week re 
called that the SEC’s careful investiga 
tion of the market break of Sept. 3, 
1946, turned up no evidence of an 
sett of manipulative activity in that 
day’s market. This day marked the 
sharpest decline in prices on the New 
York Stock Exchange in nine years, 
and was the last occasion providing 
enough data for a serious study of mar 
ket breaks. SEC found no evidence at 
the time that over-all market activity 
resulted from planned or concerted ac- 
tion by any group or groups of persons. 

The growing number of broker-deal- 
ers registered with SEC creates another 
policing burden of major proportions 
The number has been growing at a 
rate of about 200 new broker-dealers 
a year and SEC expects this to con 
tinue, estimating there will be over 
5,000 at the end of this fiscal year 

Many of the newcomers are inexpe 
rienced, and pose an additional risk to 
investors. As a result, SEC is making 
more broker-dealer inspections than ever 
before, checking on compliance with 
requirements. Almost every day, the 
commission either begins or closes a 
proceeding to take some kind of dis 
ciplinary action against a broker-dealer 
—either to revoke registration or to sus- 
pend from membership in the National 
Assn. of Securities Dealers. 

e Apparent Evasions—The commission 
is wrestling with complicated problems 
in other areas. One involves the appa 
ent evasion of registration requirements 
under Rule 133. Rule 133 says, gen 
erally, that issues of securities in con- 
nection with certain types of corporate 
mergers, consolidations, reclassifications 
of securities, and acquisitions are not 
a “sale” of securities to stockholders of 
corporations involved in the transac 
tions. The rule has the effect of ex- 
empting such issues of securities from 
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New Butlerib panels 


create the 


BOL AND 
BEAUTIFUL 
LOOK 


Jor Butler buildings 





Butlerib—a bold new metal 
building panel—so beautiful, 
you'd expect to find it only on 
expensive custom-fabricated 
structures—so strong, that it’s 
the most weathertight cover 
ever offered as standard con- 
struction on any pre-engineered 
building. Only Butler has it! 
For details, call your Butler 
Builder. He’s listed in the Yel- 
low Pages under “Buildings” 
or “Steel Buildings.” Or write. 


BUTLER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
7313 East 13th Street, Kansas City 26, Missouri 
Manufacturers of Metal Buildings 
Equipment for Farming, 

Oil Production and Transportation, 

Outdoor Advertising * Contract Manufacturing 
Sales offices in Los Angeles and Richmond, Calif. * Houston, 
Tex. * Birmingham, Ala. + Kansas City, Mo. * Minneapo- 
lis, Minn. * Chicago, Ill. * Detroit, Mich. ¢ Cleveland, 
Ohio * Pittsburgh, Pa. * New York City and Syracuse, 
N.Y. * Boston Mass. * Washington, D.C. 
Burlington, Ontario, Canada 
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“... the SEC is asking for 
powers to determine if an 
investment adviser is mis- 
handling funds... .” 

STORY on page 101 


the registration requirements of the law. 

Because many recent transactions 
ostensibly covered by the rule have 
been, in fact, in violation of the regis- 
tration requirements, the commission is 
trving to rephrase and simplify Rule 
133. So far, it has had no success. 

A new problem is the growing impact 
of the mutual funds on the stock mar- 
ket. The commission has retained the 
Wharton School of Commerce of the 
University of Pennsylvania to look into 
the funds’ new power and their effect 
on the securities markets, with an eye 
toward possible new regulations. 


IV. The Arvida Case 


By the very nature of its policing job, 
the commission frequently comes un- 
der attack for acting either too hastily 
or not soon enough. 

For example, last vear the commission 
went after the underwriters of a pro- 
posed issue of Arvida Corp. stock for 
violating the Securities Act “gun-jump- 
ing” provisions. SEC charged that two 
broker-dealers, Carl M. Loeb, Rhoades 
& Co. and Dominick & Dominick, 
ottered to sell Arvida shares when no 
registration statement had been filed 
with SEC by releasing details of the 
proposed plan in a press release and 
press conference. 

The commission was roundly criti- 
cized for the move. It stuck to its guns, 
however, to the extent that it re-empha- 
sized its determination that in some cir- 
cumstances, press releases can influence 
investment decisions and reduce the reg- 
istration requirements to mere “legal 
formality having small practical signifi- 
cance in the marketing of new issues.” 

Since no investors were injured by the 
violation found in the Arvida case, SEC 
did not take any punitive action against 
either of the broker-dealers involved. 
¢ Charge of Tardiness—On the other 
hand, the commission has come in for 
even more telling criticism for its de- 
lay in acting to compel filing of required 
reports by Bernard Goldfine’s East Bos- 
ton Corp. 

Commission staffers readily admit 
they have acted tardily in some late 
filing cases like this. They put it down 
to the press of other business. Also, 
prosecution for late filings is difficult; 
few juries and judges get very excited 
about prosecuting for a late filing when 
the company comes in with the docu- 
ments after it has been indicted. But 
the staff is trying to put more teeth 


into the law requiring prompt filing. 

A bundle of technical amendments 
—changing over 80 sections of the vari- 
ous laws SEC enforces—are now under- 
going Congressional examination. Pro- 
posed by SEC, none of them are really 
revolutionary and few are even very con- 
troversial. 

By and large, the amendments would 
tie up loose ends in the law, clarify 
some areas and strengthen others. 


V. Legislation Asked 


They range in scope all the way from 
one to remove an obsolete reference in 
the Securities Act to the Federal Trade 
Commission—FTC administered the 
1933 act until Julv, 1934—to rather ex- 
tensive amendment of the Investment 
Advisers Act of 1940. This law never 
has worked very well, since it gives SEC 
no real enforcement or investigating 
powers. 

The SEC is asking for amendments 
to give it powers to determine whether ¢ 
anv investment adviser is mishandling 
his customers’ funds or securities; make 
the anti-fraud provisions apply to non- 
registered investment advisers; and gen- 
erally set up a tougher regulatory hand 
on activities of investment advisers. 
¢ Industry Objections—At least two of 
the SEC proposals have drawn industry 
fire. One would broaden the coverage 
of the existing $100-a-day penalty on 
companies that fail to file on time cer- 
tain reports under the 1934 act. Partly 
as a result of the Bernard Goldfine diff- 
culties, SEC wants Congress to apply 
the $100 penalty to all reports and fil- 
ings under the act and to allow collec- 
tion of any additional criminal pen- 
alties. 

The law now bars use of criminal 

sanctions if the $100 penalty is col- 
lected. Spokesmen for the major ex- 
changes think SEC should use either 
the $100 civil penalty or criminal sanc- 
tions, but not both. 
e Alleghany Corp.—The commission’s 
request to change the present exemp- 
tion in the Investment Company Act 
for companies subject to regulation by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 
has also been criticized—by the main 
target of the proposal, Alleghany Corp. 
SEC wants to get back jurisdiction of 
Alleghany, on grounds that despite its 
railroad holdings, it is primarily en- 
gaged in the business of investing and 
trading in securities. Alleghany argues, 
however, that “it is ridiculous for us to 
be regulated by two commissions.” 

Alleghany won a court battle in 1954 
against a move by SEC to regulate it 
as an investment company. So Con- 
gress will not act on this proposal un- 
til and unless SEC and ICC can work 
out some kind of language to prevent 
dual regulation of companies like Alle- 
ghany. END 
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For men of responsibility 
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CARTE 
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like Dr. James W. 


The Hilton 
Your Finest Credit 


Credit Card— 
Credential 


All-Purpose 


Above, Dr. Lee checks out at the Bellevue-Stratford, Philadelphia, one of the 600 fine hotels and motels which honor CARTE BLANCHI 


Dr. James W. Lee, director of the professional division 
of Cook-Waite Laboratories, Inc., New York City, takes 
his established credit reputation with him wherever he 
travels. He carries CARTE BLAN€HE* —the all-purpose 
credit card reserved for men of responsibility. 

Dr. Lee travels thousands of miles every year, attend- 
ing research and clinical meetings on behalf of his phar- 
maceutical specialty firm. And CARTE BLANCHE smooths 
every mile of the way. With it, he can charge: 


Accommodations in more than 600 fine hotels and motels 
Meals in over 3000 quality restaurants and supper clubs 


Gasoline and other motoring needs at 32,000 Mobil dealers 
and other quality service stations from coast to coast 


Car rentals through 1700 Hertz Rent A Car offices 
Purchases in hundreds of leading retail and specialty stores 
And many other services at selected establishments 


The 40,000 fine establishments at which CARTE BLANCHE 
is honored—and honors you—are listed in the Carte 
Blanche Directory, sent to all members. The Directory 
also lists the many offices of the Carte Blanche Reser- 


je. 


vation Service, where a single call gives you immediat 


confirmation of your accommodations nearly every- 


where in the United States and abroad. 


You are invited to join the one million men of responsibilit 
who now carry CARTE BLANCHE. To apply, simply fill 
coupon and mail. There is no charge for CARTE 
when it is used only for Hilton Hotels services. When 
decide to use it outside of Hilton Hotels, then the a 
fee is $6. You receive one monthly statement, along with 
duplicate of cash sales slip given to you at time of purchase 


CARTE BLANCHE 
8544 Sunset Boulevard, Dept. B-55 
Los Angeles 46, California 


Please send me an application for CARTE BLANCHE 
Name 


Address 
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In the Markets 


Stock Market Strong as Steel Strike 


Starts; Several Factors Help 


Wall Street took the start of the steel strike this week 
in stride. Although the stock market caught its breath 
after its sharp run-up to 660 as measured by the Dow- 
Jones industrial average, there was no sign that investors 
were worried. The majority of stock prices tended to 
back and fill, although some groups, including steels, 
showed strength. 

Brokers were convinced that the market would con- 
tinue its climb after a momentary pause. They pointed 
to a number of favorable factors for stock prices: The 
steep climb in employment since February has seldom 
been matched; the steel strike could be a lengthy one, 
with increased steel prices as an end result, and industrial 
production in June hit a new peak. 

As most Wall Street men see it, the demand for stocks 
remains strong. The size of common stock holdings in 
personal trusts managed by banks shows the new-found 
respectability of—and desire for—equities (page 34). 
Brokers feel this demand will propel share prices to even 
higher levels. 

°* ¢ e 


Canadian Gold Mining Company Drops 
Option to Ventures, Ltd., Shares 


McIntyre Porcupine Mines, Ltd., big Canadian gold 
mining and holding company, revealed this week that it 
had dropped its option on 250,000 shares of Ventures, 
Ltd., which was a big speculative favorite in the 1955-56 
boom (BW—C )ct.8'55,p68). 

J. D. Barrington, president of both Ventures and Mc- 
Intyre, explained that “by taking the option, we'd just 
be diluting our own equity.’ The options are priced at 
$35 a share. McIntyre already has 400,000 Ventures 
shares, which gives it “effective control” of the company. 

Barrington flatly denied rumors that MclIntyre’s re- 
fusal to exercise its option resulted from a behind-the- 
scene purchase of 125,000 shares—for less than the cur- 
rent $30 per share market price—from Thayer Lindsley, 
who controlled Ventures up to 1955. 


New Move in Senate to Prevent 


Fanny Mae Mortgage-Bond Swap 


The Senate Banking Committee passed a resolution 
last week opposing the proposal by the Federal National 
Mortgage Assn. (Fanny Mae) to swap up to a billion 
dollars worth of ‘mortgages for government bonds. 

Under the plan, 4% mortgages held by Fanny Mae, 
and possibly other FNMA holdings, would have been 
offered on an exchange basis to holders of 23% govern- 
ment bonds. 


106 The Markets 


These 23s, due in 1980 but callable in 1975, are non- 
marketable, and can be exchanged now only for 14% 
marketable five-year notes—which are presently selling 


at a substantial discount from par. Some $8-billion of 
the 23s—which the banks accepted as part of the 1951 
“accord” in exchange for wartime 24s, to take the pres- 
sure off the bond market—are still outstanding. 

The swap was proposed by the Treasury, which seeks 
to extinguish part of its outstanding debt. But its 
critics contend that the exchange would mean additional 
interest costs to the government. At the least, say these 
critics, the Treasury would have to pay $6-million on the 
swap of $1-billion. Opponents also add that the pro- 
posal amounts to “gimmick” financing to accommodate 
the ‘Treasury and help balance the budget. 

The Treasury argues, however, that the swap would 
actually cost less in the long run because the mortgages, 
with an average maturity of about 30 years, would be 
exchanged for bonds that would mature in about five 
years. Refinancing of these bonds, it holds, is likely to 
be much more expensive. 


Webcor’s Haffa Pays Premium Price 


To Buy Back Stock Sold to Emerson 


Emerson Radio & Phonograph Corp. and Webcor, 
Inc., parted “good friends” this week—but not until ‘Titus 
Haffa, Webcor chairman, had repurchased “at a_pre- 
mium’” 130,000 shares of Webcor stock from Emerson. 

In May, Benjamin Abrams, Emerson president, who 
has long been anxious to take Chicago-based Webcor 
(assets: $15.5-million) into his fold, bought 130,000 shares 
—about 20% of Webcor’s common—from Haffa and his 
family. But the deal ran into trouble when Abrams filed 
for court permission to look at Webcor’s books (BW— 
Jun.27°59,p110), to check certain alleged transactions be- 
tween Webcor and Haffa. 

Now Haffa, a Chicago politician turned businessman, 
has bought the stock back at an admittedly heavy loss. 
Haffa says the repurchase price was roughly $22 a share, 
or some $2.7-million; legal expenses cost $100,000. 


The Markets Briefs 


Bache & Co. this week added its voice to the rising 
chorus of warnings on the dangers of speculation in elec- 
tronics shares (BW—May23 59, p157). The big brokerage 
notes that defense expenditures seem to have reached a 
peak for the present, and that cutbacks in some programs 
—and speedups in others—are likely. The firm says this 
introduces considerable uncertainty into the electronics 
picture in the near future, advises a cautious approach. 


Savings and loan holding companies, which have been 
kicking up a fuss in Congress (BW —Jun.27'59,p112), 
apparently have plenty of attraction for investors. A 
secondary offering—of 3-million shares at $17.50 a share— 
of First Charter Financial Corp., one of the larger S&L 
holding companies with six S&L operating units, came to 
market this week and went “out the window” at once. 
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Corporate leader: 


Consider the extraordinary complex that is 
General Dynamics. Among its products: the 
Atlas ICBM, the supersonic B-58, the near- 
sonic 880 jet transport, the unique Triga 
reactors, the Navy’s nuclear submarines — 
Nautilus, Skate, Skipjack, Triton. Motiva- 
tion: maintenance of the peace. Manpower: 
more than 20,000 engineers and technolo- 
gists. Directions: into space, under the sea, 
inside the atom. Goals: discovery and utiliza- 
tion of advanced knowledge; expansion of 
profits from commercial and defense busi- 


YOU ADVERTISE IN BUSINESS WEEK WHEN YOU WANT TO INFLUENCE MANAGEMENT MEN 


FRANK PACE, JR., CHAIRMAN, GENERAL DYNAMICS 


ness. These alone, surely, are sufficient rea- 
sons why Chairman Frank Pace and many 
of his associates subscribe to Business Week. 
But why is General Dynamics also an im- 
portant Business Week advertiser? Because 
management men everywhere — even your 
own best customers and prospects — vote it 
“most useful” of all general-business and 
news magazines. That’s why you, too, will 
find more management readers for your ad- 
vertising dollar right here in Business Week 
than in any other magazine in its field. 
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An with a taste for the modern sometimes holds back in choosing his office 








furniture in the belief that it may become obsolete quickly. 


nere are, and always will be, Ove r-designed othe cs. As very FOC rd designer 


knows, they soon pass out of style. 


On the other hand, lasting soundness of design is an ever-present part 
of Art Metal quality. That's because Art Metal and its affiliates have worked 
closely with leading architects, designers and decorators for decades... 


have learned well the fundamentals of enduring design. 


The Nu-Trend arrangement below is one of a wide range of Art Metal 


< s that are adding new eve -appeal and productivity to American offices. 
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PERSONAL BUSINESS 


BUSINESS WEEK Has summer heat—and maybe a crowded country club—got you think- 
i 3 bY . 7 ° 
JULY 18, 1959 ing seriously about building a swimming pool? 





Actually, this is much more than just a money decision. If you follow 
the trend and build a private pool you could be letting yourself in for some 
added domestic—and social—burdens that you may not be prepared for. 


In this realm, there is some “old hand” advice worth knowing about. 


A BUSINESS WEEK First, though, on the purely practical side, there are several types of 
pools to consider. The “gunite” pool (concrete is pneumatically applied, with- 
out concrete forms) accounts for over 50% of all installations. The method 
can be used in any climate, and may be comparatively cheap in such places 
as California, where gunite equipment is widely used. Added advantage is 
that pool shapes can be. rounded easily. 


SERVICE 


The standard poured-concrete pool (using rigid wooden forms) is the 
type favored by many top architects and builders—this is the old, tested 
method. Some companies have developed permanent pour-forms, straight 
and curved, which are moved from job to job, thus cutting cost and adding 
design flexibility. Today, nearly 90% of all private pools are concrete, 
either gunite or poured. 


Other types are vinyl liner (with claims of greater economy), steel (quite 
good, but expensive), aluminum (limited in distribution), and fiber glass. 


Pool size, obviously, depends on space and use. A 15-ft. by 30-ft. pool 
is considered minimum full-size; 20 ft. by 40 ft. is average; and 25 ft. by 
50 ft. to 60 ft. will put you in the luxury class. Shape can be varied, of course. 
Even some of the “package” pools come in attractive, odd forms. 





The money you spend is pretty much your decision. Cost varies 
greatly. Generally, though, you can figure that a 25-ft. by 50-ft. con- 
crete pool will run from $6,000 to $10,000. This includes such accessories as 
filter equipment, diving board, and surrounding poolside walks—but it 
doesn’t include such special features as pool heaters, pool covers, mechanical 
chlorinators, or waterside cabanas. 


All in all, say the experts, you can figure that the “extras” (unless 
you hold the budget line tight) are apt to add up to about as much as the 
cost of the pool itself—this means such items as dressing rooms, snack bars, 
barbecues, game rooms, and effective landscaping. 


Pool maintenance—and here begin the problems—can be quite a head- 
ache. Certain jobs are a must: every second day, chemical treatment ($20 or 
$25 a month) and leaf skimming; twice weekly, sweeping of pool floor; 
weekly, vacuuming pool and cleaning filter. In most cities you can hire a 
pool service company for about $50 a month. Then there’s off-season care. 
A painted pool likely will need refinishing ($100-$200) every year to be in 
top shape. Closing down a pool, and re-opening in the spring, is a chore that 
takes skill ($75 or $100 if you hire an expert). 


The social side of pool ownership may be even more demanding. First, 
there’s the safety problem. You’re bound by a strict rule of legal responsi- 
bility in relation to guests, especially children (BW—Jun.20’59,p183). You 
may even be accountable for injury to youngsters even though they are 
trespassers—not to mention your obligation to family and friends. 


Fencing, pool covers, and accident warning devices are all practical, 99 
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but for child safety, ample adult supervision is the only answer. This job, 
say old hands, can’t be shrugged off as one that will “work out” somehow. 


Large families with small fry have discovered the hard way that some 
kind of regular, planned, swim schedule is needed—with supervision. And 
often the job can’t prudently be assigned to teenagers or domestics. 


Some families with several children of their own—and innumerable 
neighbor kids—find it practical to set aside certain hours of the day, or 
certain days of the week, for various age groups. 


Children aren’t the only problem. Uninvited “drop-ins” of all ages 
can disrupt your summer weekends. Entertaining becomes a ritual—cooking 
“outside,” serving, pouring drinks—even providing suits and towels. 


Only solution, some weary pool owners believe, is a reasonable social 
policy, firmly adhered to—and made clear to all comers. Some families 
have two or three “open” weekdays, with weekends for family and special 
guests only; others have a strict “phone before you come” rule. 


If you’ve toyed with the idea of investing in real estate, especially small 
apartment units, you may want to read the new best-seller, How I Turned 
$1,000 Into a Million in Real Estate—In My Spare Time, by William Nickerson 
(Simon & Schuster, $4.95). 


The book does two things. First, it paints a glowing picture of your 
chances for success in the field; for example, the author claims that the 
average man with average luck can count on a 400-to-1 chance for success. 
The book reduces the principles of realty investment to four basic rules: 
(1) Borrow <1] you can; (2) buy properties that need improvement; (3) make 
selective improvements that enhance value; and (4) sell at a profit for long- 
term capital gain, then reinvest. 


The second lesson you can learn from the book is that, despite the 
author’s experiences, the average businessman probably would have to work 
around the clock to learn all the required details and points of real estate 
gamesmanship—such things as screening tenants, getting rid of dead-beats, 
writing tight leases, raising rents, checking land titles, writing ads. 


Business executives who will be aboard the new 32,336-ton Bremen 
(North German Lloyd Line) on its maiden voyage eastbound from New York 
next week—or will be on future sailings—will find at their disposal a well- 
equipped office (including dictating machines) and the services of multi- 
lingual secretaries. For ship-to-shore communications, all first-class cabins 
on the liner have telephones. 


For those who want to forget corporate matters and just relax, the 
Bremen’s seagoing spa offers both mineral and Finnish baths, and hydro- 
therapeutic treatments. Travel time: six days from New York to Cherbourg 
and Southampton, seven days to Bremerhaven. 


If you still haven’t got the message—and keep putting off having polio 
shots, bear this in mind: The U.S. Public Health service has just reported a 
50% rise in paralytic cases so far this year compared with the same period 
in 1958. Note: The National Foundation has announcéd it will establish a 
body of scientists to follow research on live-virus vaccines, described as 
“showing great promise.” (BW—Jul.4’59,p90). 


Contents copyrighted under the general copyright on the July 18, 1959, issue—Business Week, 330 W. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 
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Specialized chemical products...for industries’ specialized needs 














huleo 
huleo 
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—— hui 
Nalco General Offices and Central Research Laboratories 
ANTIFOAM CHEMICALS .. . for manufacturers of paints, and paper . . . for hilo 
processors of sugar beets, and rubber . . . for control of foam in any liquid processing. 
ASPHALT ADDITIVES .. . for better bonding of asphalt to aggregate . . . easier 
road repairs . . . longer lasting asphalt roads. hulko 
CHEMICAL INTERMEDIATES .. . cyclic tertiary amines, quaternary ammonium chlorides, 
oxyalkylated products ... wherever surface-active agents are needed in chemical processing. 
COAGULANTS .. . inorganics, organic polyelectrolytes . . . for clarification of water huleo 
and process liquids . . . for processing mineral ores. 
COLLOIDAL SILICA... for non-skid characteristics in paper, paperboard and wax .. . for 
snag resistant, soil resistant cloth . . . for stronger bonding qualities in cements and mortars. hilo 
COMBUSTION CHEMICALS .. . for improved combustion, control of soot and slag _ 
in coal and oil fired boilers. 
CORROSION INHIBITORS .. . for cooling waters, boiler waters, municipal water halto 
systems .. . for oil field and refinery hydrocarbon systems. ERY 
DIALYSIS MEMBRANES .. . for liquids processing, ion separation. 
ELECTRICAL PETROLEUM TREATING .. . custom designed equipment for halo 
electrical desalting, desulfurization of petroleum stocks. _ 
EMULSION BREAKERS .. . for treating crude oils, for refinery desalting 





... for chemical processing. haleo 
FUEL OIL STABILIZERS... for prevention of sludge, improved combustion ss 

in residual and distillate fuels. le 
ION EXCHANGE RESINS... anion and cation exchangers .. . — 

for water conditioning, liquids processing. ee 
METALWORKING LUBRICANTS .. . for difficult cutting, drawing 


and forming of metals. halo 
MICROBIOLOGICAL CONTROL CHEMICALS . . . for slime and algae control s 

in industrial water systems . . . for pulp and paper mill systems. 
PAPER PROCESS CHEMICALS... . for fibre retention, white water clarification Malco 

... for control of foam .. . for microbiological control. 7. 
PETROLEUM CATALYSTS . .. for catalytic cracking... y 

for hydroforming . . . for desulfurization. laleo 
REFRACTORY MATERIALS ... for investment casting . . . for ceramic shell molding. aes 
ROLLING OILS... for steel rolling mills. hte 
SODIUM ALUMINATE.... for water clarification . . . for paper processing ~ 


. .. for alumina needed in chemical processing. 
WEED AND BRUSH CONTROL CHEMICALS .. . for non-selective control of 
vegetation for railroads and industry. 
WATER CONDITIONING CHEMICALS ... for control of corrosion, deposits and foaming 
in boiler feedwater, cooling water, and all types of process water systems. 
CONSULTING SERVICES AND CONTRACT RESEARCH ... on any problem of 
development, manufacture or application of chemicals related to Nalco products 
or the functions they perform. 


NATIONAL ALUMINATE CORPORATION IS NOW: 
NALCO CHEMICAL COMPANY 


6208 West 66th Place . Chicago 38, Illinois 

Domestic subsidiaries: Visco Products Company, Houston, Texas; Howe-Baker Engineers, Inc., Tyler, Texa 
Foreign subsidiaries: England, Italy, Mexico, Spain, Venezuela and West Germany : SERVICES 
In Canada: Alchem Limited, Burlington, Ontario 
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What Six Deans Think the Business 








AS 


Dean Ross M. Trump 
School of Business Administration, Wash- 
ington University 


“We are not as concerned with 
teaching a student where to make 
the right entries in a book as we 
are in making sure he understands 
the theory of what he is trying to 
do.” 


Seasoning 


Graduates of collegiate schools of 
business who knock on personnel doors 
1 few vears hence are likely to be a dif 
ferent breed from the class of °59. In 
manv wavs, they will resemble more 
closely the liberal arts man. Their new 
look will evolve out of radical changes 
now taking place within the nation’s 
B-schools 
Vher ire about 100 full-fledged 
hools of business in U. S. universities, 
cording to the American Assn. of Col- 
legiate Schools of Business. Bevond 
that, there are more than 200 other 
institutions offering a commerce 
MiajOr 

Nearly all these schools are in the 
grip of changing times. Curriculums 
are being revised. Old courses are be- 
ing dropped, new ones are being added. 
New teaching methods are being intro- 
duced. Basic philosophies are being 
thrown out. And everywhere the em- 
phasis is switching from concentration 
on subjects pertaining strictly to busi- 
ness to studies of a definitely broader 
interest. 
¢ Cause and Effect—Here are a few ex- 
amples of what is going on: 

¢ ‘I'wo studies of collegiate busi- 
ness schools will be released this fall. 


112 Management 








Dean Neil H. Jacoby 

School of Business Administration, Univ. 
of California at Los Angeles 

“We treat business as a science; 

the art is learned in practice.” 


School Should Be 





Dean Emanuel Saxe 

Baruch School of Business & Public Admin- 
istration, City College of New York 

“We take care of the basic educa- 
tion of the individual as a person 
and train him for business and for 
a specific niche in business.” 


B-Schools With a Das 


One, by R. A. Gordon, professor of 
economics at the University of Cali- 
fornia, was done through a grant from 
the Ford Foundation. ‘The other, by 
Frank Pierson, professor of economics 
at Swarthmore College, was financed by 
Carnegie Corp. 

e Next month, 35 top faculty 
members from B-schools will meet at 
the Universitv of Denver for a four-week 
seminar on new developments in busi- 
ness education. 

¢ This fall, Columbia University’s 
Graduate School of Business will in- 
augurate a revised curriculum designed 
to give the student a broader, more gen- 
eral base. 

¢ Northwestern University and the 
University of Pennsylvania’s Wharton 
School of Finance & Commerce expect 
to make changes as extensive as Colum- 
bia’s by the 1960-61 academic year. 

Business schools, of course, have im 
portant functions apart from training fu- 
ture businessmen. They do research 
that can benefit the business community 
in general, and they hold seminars and 
brush-up courses for established execu- 
tives. But both the research and follow- 
up functions are secondary, and stem 
from the general educational approach. 


Regardless of the approach, thes« 
schools are all moving in the same gen 
eral direction. ‘That is away from a 
specialized education channeled into 
personnel administration or finance or 
marketing or industrial production to 
ward what John H. Goff, acting dean 
of Emory Universitv’s School of Busi 
ness Administration calls “training for 
the management level, where thev have 
to know about all these things.” 


|. The General Goal 


This has long been the aim of Har- 
vard’s University’s Graduate School of 
Business Administration, although Har- 
vard still stresses the traditional basic 
courses such as marketing, finance, and 
production. The new courses cropping 
up in B-schools may come down hard 
on some aspects of management—such 
as human relations—in which Harvard 
pioneered, but they often cross swords 
with Harvard over the style of teaching 
these courses. 
¢ Case Method—Harvard leans heavily 
on the case method, under which stu- 
dents discuss fairly specific business 
problems without being given general 
tules for their solutions. ‘The process 
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of Liberal Arts 


5, as one Harvard professor puts it, 
application of principles without enun- 


B-school 
this 


students 
bit of 


Harvard 
system in 


iation.”” 
id the 
oggerel: 


!cademically, it’s hard to say. 

iVe came to class and we went away. 

With principles none and decisions 
few, 

(lways confused about what was 
true. 


Other schools are more seriously 
ritical of the case method. The Uni- 
ersity of Chicago aims verbal darts at 
training that emphasizes “the tech- 
niques of current practice.” Chicago's 
curriculum, often considered the most 
impressive of the new looks, is heavy 
on theory. Other schools split between 
case and theory, usually taking the line 
that a foundation of the “rules” of 
business must precede case work to 
make it meaningful. Dean Austin 
Grinshaw of University of Washing- 
ton’s college of business administration 
makes the distinction this way: Case 
work is for “professional training;” but 
traditional “scholastic training” is also 
vital. 

Harvard, for its part, objects to the 
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way the new curriculums tend to lump 
new knowledge involving, say, probabil- 
ity analysis, into a separate course. 
hese new disciplines provide only “par- 
tial answers,” says Harvard, and thus are 
more profitable if salted into existing 
functional courses. Thus, HBS includes 
probability analysis in marketing, pro- 
duction, and administrative control 
courses. Basically, of course, Harvard 
endorses a broader subject matter base 
for business education. 

l'o date, this “broadening” has been 

most evident at the graduate level, but 
the concept is filtering down to the two- 
vear and four-year undergraduate schools 
that attract approximately 90% of all 
business majors. 
° A Science—To some extent, this 
flight from specifics stems from a gen- 
eral feeling that a course in, say, Analy- 
sis of Railroad Securities, just doesn’t 
have the academic standing or back- 
ground for university credit. “We 
treat business asa science,” savs Neil 
H. Jacoby, dean of UCLA’s School of 
Business Administration. ‘““The art is 
learned in practice.” 

Another argument against setups that 
allow the student to concentrate heav- 
ily on one area of business is that the 


student in all probability doesn’t know 
at the age of 20 what he will want t 
be doing some decades later. 


ll. Changing Times 


But the most persuasive reason ft 
curtailing the time spent on specifics | 
the rapidly changing business world 
itself. 

“T went back and read some of thi 
detailed textbooks in specialized area 
of business from 25 years ago,” says 
G. L. Bach, dean of Carnegie Institut: 
of Technology’s Graduate School of 
Industrial Administration. “They pro 
vided some amazing reading. | suggest 
the same experiment to any advocat« 
of specialization. See how much of 
what a man would learn in his fourth 
or even fifth course, in, say, insuranc« 
is still useful to him today.” 

W. Allen Wallis, dean of the Grad 
uate School of Business at the Univer 
sity of Chicago, remembers that “in 
1914 automobiles were rare, airplanes 
were virtually unknown . . . the govern 
ment debt was unimportant, and labor 
unions were negligible.” 
¢ Tomorrow’s Problems—Accepting 
even a constant rate of change, thes¢ 
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Productivity (and profits) up! 
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While your problem may not involve handling building block, a great 
idea is being demonstrated here which more than likely does apply to 
your business. For this Towmotor fork lift truck (driving molds directly 
into kiln) has been made an integral part of production as well as re- 
ceiving, storage and shipping! 

This is the way Towmotor is used most profitably in every type of 
industry. This is how Towmotor helps coordinate all factory operations 
for greater productivity. This is Towmotor Continuous Operation . . . 
saving manhours, reducing costs, boosting overall profit at every step 
of manufacture and distribution! 

Let us send you new facts and figures applying to your specific type of 
factory, mill or warehouse operation. Ask for Certified Job Studies relat- 
ing to your own business—and the new Pace-Maker Booklet SP-23. Write 
to Towmotor Corporation, Cleveland 10, Ohio. 


- 





TOWMOTOR 


THE ONE-MAN-GANG 


“[FERIINGER 


LEADERS FOR 40 YEARS IN BUILDING 
FORK LIFT TRUCKS, CARRIERS AND TRACTORS 





*Gerlinger Carrier Co. is @ subsidiary of Towmotor Corporation 
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‘POP’ 


RIVETS 


New Concept in 
Fastening Convenience 


* Inserted and set from the same side 
* Cut installed fastening costs by 50% 


Por” giver 












CUNCHING MANDREL 
~ ~ 
«< 
SETTING TOOL 


’ 








MANOREL BREAKS 
AND FALLS FREE 





“POP” Rivets are hollow. precision-made and assembled on a solid 
high tensile headed mandrel. A setting tool presses against the rivet 
and pulls the mandrel head into the rivet on the reverse side. This 
clinches the rivet and the mandrel head breaks off under 1600 Ibs 
tension. The mandrel then falls free 


Quick fastening of finishing strip 
1 metal skin for building ex 
terior. Hole is drilled. “POP” 
Rivet inserted and easily set 
with 15-0z. hand pliers 





High speed riveting for curved 
panels on trailer interior with 
aif- powered pistol weighing less 
than 2 ibs. Up to 1000 an hour 


can be set 


Place a ‘‘POP”’ Rivet in a hole and set it from the same side without touching 
the reverse side of the part or assembly. This convenience and speed offer 
savings in installed fastening costs unmatched by any other fastener. 


An unskilled operator can become an expert riveter in a matter of minutes. 
“POP” Rivets can be used immediately either as a direct substitute or for 
their advantage in product design. They are vibration-proof, hold on thick or 
thin sheets, have low head profile, high clinch, and need less than one-quarter 
inch backup space. Install at the work without moving assemblies or parts. 


Low-cost hand pliers or air-powered production tools are available. Whether 
you make boats, cars, houses, furniture, trucks, trailers, appliances or other 
products with metal or plastic, ““POP”’’ Rivets can help cut costs, speed pro- 
duction, or simplify design. Call or write 
for literature now — or send a sample part 
for riveting without cost. 


UNI|TED 


“POP” Rivet Division sl ” 

UNITED SHOE MACHINERY CORPORATION | a 
River Road, Shelton, Conn., Regent 5-3391 I 
RIVETS 
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deans ask: What will the businessman 
of tomorow need to know? Bach 
guesses that the manager “will become 
increasingly a coordinator of diverse in- 
terests and ‘pulls’ . . . as distinct from 
being the ‘boss,’ ’” and that he “will 
increasingly use fairly elaborately an- 
alytical approaches such as mathe- 
matical programing.” 

Dean George E. Manners of Georgia 
State College of Business Administra- 
tion advocates the theory that comput- 
ing machines will take over so much 
of management’s work that in the fu- 
ture there will be only a small group 
of top administrators and a large body 
of submanagers, with no middle man- 
agement men (BW—Nov.15’58,p52). 
¢ Fewer Electives—But most schools 
hedge on predictions, and stick with the 
theory that their purpose is to teach 
those basic concepts, relationships, and 
approaches that will stand the student 
in good stead in almost any situation. 

At some schools, this means that the 
student has fewer electives than ever 
before. Washington University has cut 
back on students’ free choice of subjects 
“to force them into a broader educa- 
tion.” The University of Minnesota 
now requires business majors to take 
about one-fourth of their courses in 
other fields. 

Some schools, including Emory, Mar- 
quette, and the University of Michigan, 
have gone so far as to eliminate all 
undergraduate majors in their business 
schools, instead allow only a_ few 
courses in one “field specialty.”” This is 
the undergraduate approach both Pier- 
son and Gordon advocate in their re- 
ports. 

Some schools are simply offering 
fewer courses. The University of Texas 
last vear eliminated 36% of its busi 
ness school courses. Northwestern cut 
back drastically in manv fields, now 
offers only one course each in insurance 
and retailing, three in advertising. But 
even those three advertising courses 
deal mainly with “theory and policy’; 
specialized courses in copywriting, lav- 
out, and the like have been axed. At 
other schools, like Wharton and City 
College of New York, combining, con- 
densing, and eliminating courses is an 
essential part of an under-way re-evalu- 
ation program 

The next step is a logical one: fewer 
fields of specialization. Says Gordon of 
the University of California: ‘““The num- 
ber should be reduced substantially. In 
general, five or six fields would cover 
most needs, to which might be added 
one or two others in which a school’s 
faculty was particularly strong.” 


Ill. Rounded Curriculum 


The new look in B-schools isn’t en- 
tirely the result of chopping. Just as 
vital are the addition of new courses 
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trailers in one-third the time with C Clejan Pigay. Back Cars! 


Every day, an 


-trailer piggyback train is un- 
loaded by a yard crew of four 
men in less than 80 minutes in 
Southern Pacific's Los Angeles 
piggyback terminal. Of course, 
the cars are CLEJAN—the 
newest, lightest, lowest cost 
piggyback cars you can buy. 


Center sills of cars keep 


trailers in position; inexpen- 
sive, specially-designed dolly 
wheels on tractor and trailer, 
plus built-in mechanical tie- 
downs... these are the fea- 
tures that permit more freight 
to be handled in the same 
amount of time and make it 
possible for one man to un- 
load two strings of cars on 
adjacent tracks. Bridging rails 
span the gaps between cars. 


Call or write your nearest 
General American office. 
You'll find you can’t afford to 
use anything but Clejan for 
piggyback freight. 


SHOCK ABSORBING DE- 
VICE* PERMITS TOTAL 
TRAVEL OF 20 INCHES. 
THERE IS A 75% REDUC- 
TION IN IMPACT TO 
TRAILERS AND LADINGS 
OVER IMPACT TO RAIL 
CAR AT 8% MILES PER 
HOUR. 


GENTLE* 


NO OTHER PIGGYBACK CAR HAS ANY 
OF THESE PROFIT-MAKING ADVANTAGES 
.- CLEJAN HAS ALL 8 


Lowest cost per 
ton mile 


Fastest loading 
and unloading 


Lowest initial cost 


Lowest mainte- 
nance cost 


Best protection 
against shock 


Greatest 
clearance 


No lifting appa- 
ratus required for 
containers 


Same tie-down for 
trailers, containers 
and self-support- 
ing loads. 


PIGGY-BACK DIVISION 
GENERAL AMERICAN 
TRANSPORTATION CORPORATION 
135 South LaSalle Street 

Chicago 90, lilinois 
Offices in principal cities 


Piggy-Back 


*Patent rights reserved 
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No waiting 
| for copies 4 


with 
the 
fastest 
copying 
machine 


that 
anyone 


| CAN 
“Use 





! 


nly Thermo-Fax" Copying Machines do so many 
Jobs...so quickly, so easily, for such low cost ! 


Here’s the quickest copying method of all. The simplest, too. Because 

it’s completely electric, your ‘““Thermo-Fax”’ Copying Machine is ready 

. whenever you need it. No chemicals to bother with. No negative to 
make before getting a completely dry copy for instant use. 

It’s so fast and easy that anyone can 
copy needed information in just 4 seconds. 
It’s so versatile that many also use it as 
a billing, accounting, addressing and 
labeling machine. To learn how it can 
speed your office systems at low cost, call 
your local dealer. Or mail the coupon. 
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Minnesota Mining and Manufacturing Company 
Dept. DBA-79, St. Paul 6, Minnesota 
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and the introduction of new kinds of 
training in the business school faculty. 
Stanford University’s Graduate School 
of Business, for example, has added a 
psychologist who specializes in social 
communication, and a professor of 
mechanical engineering. Harvard B- 
school has a chair in human relations, 
teaches advanced mathematics, and this 
year entertains a visiting professor of 
social psychology. New York Univer- 
sitv’s Graduate School of Business Ad- 
ministration faculty includes two psy- 
chologists. 

The University of Chicago’s business 
school includes professors in applied 
mathematics and social science. Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology’s 
seven-year-old School of Industrial Man- 
agement even offers courses in industrial 
history and the effect of innovation. 

Cornell University, with an eve to 
the growing role of government in busi- 
ness requires courses in Governmental 
Process and Private Enterprise & Public 
Policy for its MBA candidates. Stanford 
is planning courses in effective commu- 
nications and use of visual presentations. 
¢ Two Fields—Generally speaking, the 
new fields divide into two general areas 
—mathematics and social sciences. ‘The 
former is planned to give the business- 
man of tomorrow a grasp of the new 
tools—operations research computers— 
based on math. 

I'he emphasis on social science—in 
line with increased industrial use of 
psychologists and sociologists (BW — 
Mar.21°59,p95)—comes about because, 
as Wharton Dean Willis J. Winn says, 
“We live in a business society, but 
we've been emphasizing business at 
the expense of society. Now we're 
bringing society back into the picture.” 

Northwestern is switching from an 
emphasis on the corporation merely as 
a system for making and selling goods 
and services to a view that also em- 
phasizes analyses of the interrelations 
between the corporation, the individual, 
and society. 


IV. Columbia’s Program 


A good example of these forces—cut- 
ting, shifting, and adding—is the pro- 
gram that Columbia will introduce 
next September. 

The entire two-vear course is divided 
into four parts, only one of which 
concentrates on functions such as fi- 
nance, marketing, industrial relations. 
The student will take 15 credits (one- 
quarter of his total) in one of these 
subjects. If his major is accounting, 
he will take an extra semester to pick 
up all the courses needed for the certi- 
fied public accountant exam. 

The big changes are in the other 
three areas: 

e The environment in which a 
company operates. This will cover the 
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ANOTHER CELL COMES OFF THE PRODUCTION LINE BELOW 


KELLOGG’S PLANT CONSTRUCTION TECHNIQUES 


SAVE MANY THOUSANDS 


A $30-million plant being built by Kellogg for a 
leading metallurgical company called for over a 
thousand steel-reinforced concrete “cells”, size— 
more than 4'x4'x18'. Problem: How to produce 
these units to quality specifications at minimum 
cost. Solution: Design and build a battery of 20 
forms at the plant site; set up a production line to 
pour, finish, cure with steam heat, on a 24-hour 
cycle. Result: A $250,000 saving to Kellogg’s 
client over the original estimate to produce at the 
site in the conventional way or buy pre-fabricated. 

Better on-site construction techniques are 


among the many ways in which Kellogg assures 
clients better returns on their plant investments. 
The complete story of Kellogg’s coordinated en- 
gineering, procurement, and construction serv- 
ices is told in the brochure, “Planning the New 
Plant for Profits” —sent on request. 


THE M. W. KELLOGG COMPANY 


711 Third Avenue, New York 17 A subsidiary of Pullman Incorparated 


Offices of Kellogg subsidiary companies are in 
Toronto, London, Paris, F 
Rio de Janeiro, Caracas, Buenos Aires 
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PAYLOADER’ Performance 


There’s a big difference in 


BIG LOAD CAPACITY—The model 
H-25 PAYLOADER tractor-shovel 
has a carry capacity of 2,500 
lbs.—carries more for its weight 
than any machine in its class. 


MORE DIGGING POWER — Break- 
out force of 4,500 lbs. is avail- 
able at the bucket cutting edge 
— more than on any other 
machine in its class. Exclusive 
power-transfer differential 
makes traction and “crowding” 
power more positive, especially 
in slippery conditions. 


MORE MANEUVERABLE — Short- 
est turning radius (only 6 ft. at 
rear wheel hub) and power- 
steer make it possible to operate 
in closer quarters with greater 
speed and safety. 


POWER-SHIFT TRANSMISSION — 
The model H-25 is the only 
machine in its class having a 
full-reversing power-shift trans- 
mission with two speed ranges 
forward and reverse — the low 
ranges for digging and close 
maneuvering, the high ranges 
for fast, economical travel. No 
“clutching” or gear-shifting. 





LOWER MAINTENANCE — The 
boom and bucket mechanism is 
of rugged, simple design with 
fewer parts and linkages. Qual- 
ity materials are used through- 
out, including anti-friction 
bearings at critical pivots. 


LONGER LIFE — The most com- 
plete system of protection has 
been engineered into the Model 
H-25 to insure long, life and 
freedom from trouble: triple air 
cleaning system for the engine; 
cartridge type filters for all 
three oil systems; self-adjusting, 
sealed hydraulic brakes; closed 
pressure-controlled hydraulic 
system; grease and oil seals on 
all vital pivots. 


Your Hough Distributor is 
another reason why you'll get 
lower-cost bulk material han- 
dling from a PAYLOADER. He is 
ready to give you full informa- 
tion on the H-25, or larger models 
up to 12,000 lb. carry capacity. 


THE FRANK G. HOUGH CO. (+ 
LIBERTYVILLE, HLLINONS KA 
_- COMPANY 











THE FRANK G. HOUGH CO. Nome 

















700 Sunnyside Ave. Title 
Libertyville, Il, 
Company 
Send Model H-25 Address 
“PAYLOADER"” data 
reap City State 
Saseecne sence 
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technical; economic, cultural, and hu- 
man backgrounds in which the com- 
pany does business. It includes courses 
with titles like World Resources, Busi- 
ness Foundations, and Business in a 
Dynamic Economy. 

¢ The quantitative tools of man- 
agement—accounting, statistics, linear 
programing, operations research. ‘These 
courses consider how the manager 
might use these tools, not how the 
specialist might originate them. 

e The management processes, 
where the spotlight is turned away 
from a departmentalized approach to 
aspects common to all managers’ jobs— 
decision making, human relations, “the 
role of the manager as an integrator.” 

Many of these courses are new, de- 
veloped by Columbia faculty members 
under Ford Foundation grants. Many 
of the texts have been written specif- 
ically for this program. Most are quite 
different from the old basic courses. 

World resources, for instance, will 
get into questions of technology and 
human resources that the old world-ma- 
terial-oriented Economic Geography 
didn’t touch. 

All this work will be pulled together 
in the last semester in a “capstone 
course” entitled Policy Determination 
and Operations where—through a com- 
bination of business games (BW—May+ 
’57,pl164) and extended cases—the fac- 
ulty hopes the student will coordinate 
his functional specialties and assorted 
hard-core courses 
e Other Side—Not all schools will fol- 
low the Columbia formula. For one 
thing, Columbia admits that it is look- 
ing 20 years ahead, that it is purposely 
sacrificing skills for the first few vears of 
employment for what it hopes will be 
long-run benefits. Many schools—es- 
pecially those financed by state or city 
funds—feel they can’t yet afford that 
luxury. 

“Our mission is to create business 
leaders for our region, and specialization 
still plays a very important role,” says 
Dean George EF. Manners of Georgia 
State College of Business Administra- 
tion. 

Anyway, says University of Michi- 
gan’s B-school dean, Russell Stevenson, 
“many of the new courses being offered 
are just the same old thing cloaked un- 
der a new name.” 

Few deans feel that this disagreement 
is a bad thing. Russell H. Hassler, as- 
sociate dean at Harvard B-school, says, 
“It would be a shame if all schools did 
exactly as we do.” His colleague, How- 
ard Raiffa, adds, “There should be 
schools that specialize in different 
things.” 

But all the schools are aiming at the 
same ideal graduate: a businessman 
who, according to one dean, “thinks 
like a man of action, and acts like a 
man of thought.”” END 
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THIS CATALOG ILLUSTRATES 
THE WORLD’S MOST 
DIVERSIFIED LINE 
OF STEEL EQUIPMENT 





* QUALITY PROTECTED 
BY LYON 
“DOINT-CHECK’ SYSTEM 


Vv FABRICATING 
Vv FINISHING 


Vv ASSEMBLING 
Vv PACKAGING 





Look for the ‘'‘QP”’ 
on every Lyon Carton. 
It is your assurance 
of quality equipment. 
See your Lyon Dealer 
for prompt delivery of 


the world’s most diversified 
line of steel equipment 


Q\ 4 


LYON METAL PRODUCTS, INC. 
General Offices: 710 Monroe Ave., Aurora, Illinois 
Factories in Aurora, Illinois and York, Pa. 
Dealers and Branches in all Principal Cities 
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ON AROUND-THE-CLOCK CONSTRUCTION JOBS... 





DELCO-REMY TOTALLY ENCLOSED GENERATOR 





MEETS ALL THE ELECTRICAL DEMANDS OF OFF-THE-ROAD EQUIPMENT 


500 
400 


WATTS 


300 
200 





0 


50% MORE OUTPUT FROM THIS TOTALLY ENCLOSED, SHROUDED GENERATOR 


1000 


SHROUDED 


UNSHROUDED 


2000 


~ 3000 


GENERATOR RPM 


4000 





5000 


COMPARABLE OUTPUTS OF ENCLOSED GENERATORS WITH AND WITHOUT SHROUD 


Delco-Remy’s totally enclosed shrouded generators have the the commutator end in a compact steel shroud. Rapid and 
electrical capacity needed by off-the-road equipment for extra effective cooling is provided by the shroud-controlled air blast 
lights, two-way radio, other power consuming devices. These which travels closely along the generator frame. 


splash- and dust-proof generators offer 50% more output than 
former enclosed models, with no increase in size; operate 
efficiently even when subject to extremes of dust and moisture. 





DELCO-REMY . DIVISION OF GENERAL MOTORS 


GENERAL MOTORS LEADS THE WAY—STARTING WITH Delc 


Be sure to specify Delco-Remy shrouded generators—where 
required—for your new equipment. Readily available for re- 
placement installation om present equipment through the 
Key feature of these units is a high-efficiency fan mounted at United Motors System in 6-, 12-, and 24-volt models. 


erny ELECTRICAL SYSTEMS 


ANDERSON. 


INDIANA 
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CHEMICAL SWITCH IS OFF when there is no 
charge on platinum electrode, central element shown in 
black above. All three elements are immersed in salt 
solution that conducts electricity. 





How to Turn Current On and Off With No Moving Parts 





CHEMICAL SWITCH IS ON when a 2-volt positive 
charge destroys insulating quality of oxide layer on the 
two large electrodes. Alternating current is then free to 
flow through electrolyte. 


Chemical Cell Acts as a Switch 


Pushbuttons have become the symbol 

the age of automation in home, office, 

id factory. But it is the electrical re- 

y—a remote-controlled switching de- 

ce—that really deserves the title. Re- 
|. vs, which use a small current to con- 
tol a big one, are used literally by the 
| llions. They are so vital to the proper 
v orking of electrical devices that there 
is a pressing demand for super-reliable 
nodels that will never break down or 
\wcar out. 

This month, Ovitron Corp., a new 

Detroit company, unveiled an entirely 
new type of relay that has no moving 
pirts and shows no wear after long serv- 
ice. The new relay (diagram) is an elec- 
tiochemical switch—quite different from 
inv of the devices now in use for con- 
trolling electricity. It looks like an im- 
portant additon to the pushbutton 
era. 
* Job of Relay—A fushbutton is no 
more than a low-voltage mechanical 
switch. Behind every important push- 
button is one or more relays. It’s the 
relay, not the button, that switches the 
powerful currents to start and stop ele- 
vator and washing machine motors. Re- 
lays put big machine tools through 
their paces, send off missiles on their 
flight downrange, and—by the hundreds 
of thousands—interconnect the voice cir- 
cuits of telephone networks. 

Most relays are of the electrome- 
chanical type—a small current energizes 
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an electromagnet that moves a small 
lever that opens or closes electrical con- 
tacts to turn a bigger current off or 
on. In the search for greater reliability, 
clectromechanical relays have been de- 
veloped that operate millions of times 
without fail. But to many electrical 
engineers, the final solution for utmost 
reliability is to get rid of all moving 
parts, so that there is nothing to wear 
out. 

¢ Static Relays—Ovitron’s electrome- 
chanical relay joins a growing family of 
these static relays—devices that use no 
mechanical contacts. Although the 
contactless relay or switch sounds like 
a contradiction in terms, there are 
quite a few types; some are familiar to 
almost everyone: 

¢ Ordinary vacuum tubes can be 
used as low-power switches—for direct 
current. But engineers don’t consider 
the vacuum tube a true static device, 
because it has a hot filament of limited 
life. 

e Magnetic amplifiers, in which a 
small control current in a coil around 
an iron core affects the magnetic prop- 
erties of the core so as to permit or 
block the passage of alternating current 
in a second coil. These have enjoved 
considerable success, though they tend 
to be heavy and expensive. 

¢ Switching transistors, in which 
a tiny tickle of control current injected 
into the specially prepared sandwich of 


germanium or other semiconducting 
material changes the device from a non- 
conductor to a conductor. ‘These have 
found wide use in low current applica- 
tions, but they can’t handle high 
power. 

¢ The silicon controlled rectifier 
will handle high current but is limited 
to direct current applications. 

So earlier static relays have at best 
met only a few of the demands of the 
market. The new chemical relay can’t 
claim perfection, either. It allows a 
tiny leakage of current when it is in its 
“off” condition. And if it is exposed 
to voltage more than double its rated 
capacity, it may fail to shut off. But it 
is a true alternating current switch, 
will handle high power loads, and 
should be inexpensive to produce. 
¢ Third Electrode—The chemical relay 
is based on a newly discovered phenom- 


enon in one of the oldest fields of 
knowledge about  electricity—electro- 
chemistry. 


For more than two centuries, begin- 
ning with a man named Volta, scien- 
tists have studied almost every facet of 
what happens when two electrodes are 
immersed in an electrolyte (a salt solu- 
tion that conducts electricty). From 
these studies have come the storage bat- 
tery and the basic methods of plating 
and refining metals. But until recently, 
no one tried to put a third electrode 
in the cell—somewhat analogous to De 
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STRAN-STEEL BUILDINGS—NOW IN 


COLORS! 
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CORPORATION 


.Phone 


Detroit 29, Michigan «© Division of 





STRAN-STEEL CORPORATION 


NATIONAL STEEL 














Please send data on Stran-Satin Color and com 


Stran-Steel Corporation, Dept. BW-7 
literature on industrial buildings. 


Detroit 29, Michigan 
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tails, mail coupon or contact your 
Stran-Steel dealer. He’s listed in 
the Yellow Pages under Steel Build- 


Steel’s purchase plan. For full de- 
ings or Buildings—Steel. 


tailoring is a specialty with Stran- 
and five years to pay on Stran- 


mercial buildings. You specify the 
size and layout you want—custom- 


blue, bronze, green, gray, rose and Steel. Only 25% initial investment 


able in six rich Stran-Satin Colors: 
white. Factory-applied Stran-Satin 
Color coatings of vinyl-aluminum 
are baked on over zinc-coated steel. 
Stran-Steel’s rugged construction 
assures you of today’s best all- 
around buy in industrial and com- 
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Stran-Steel Rigid Frame structures have no interior columns. From wall-to-wall and ceiling-to-floor their wide open interiors are 100% usable. 


MODERN PLANT CONSTRUCTION AT ITS FINEST 


also available in Stran-Satin Colors. Yours for 


Stran-Master, lowest cost all-steel building, is 
only a few hundred dollars down. 


LOW-COST STRAN-MASTER: The firesafe 
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“ _. first unit made avail- 
able in sample quantities is 
rated at 70 volts, four am- 
peres...” 

STORY on p. 123 


Forest’s grid in a vacuum tube—to con- 
trol the current flowing between the 
electrodes. 

Stanford R. Ovshinsky, an _ electro- 
chemist and president of Ovitron, made 
his first experiments in a fruit jar. He 
found that he could not pass alternating 
current between electrodes made of the 
rare metal tantalum, immersed in some 
electrolyte solutions. But he found 
that if he added a third electrode made 
of platinum, and charged it slightly 
positive (about 2 volts) with respect to 
the tantalum electrodes, the alternating 
current would flow freely between the 
electrodes through the electrolyte. 
When he cut off the d.c. charge, the 
cell went back to its non-conductive 
state. He had his switch. 

Ovshinky still can’t explain precisely 

what happens in his cell. He does know 
that the two main electrodes, when im- 
mersed in the electrolyte, become cov- 
ered with a very thin oxide layer, which 
acts like an insulator. es long as the 
film remains intact, no current flows 
(except for the tiny leakage that is con- 
sidered a psoblem in only a few uses). 
But for some reason, the insulating 
qualities of the film break down when 
the d.c. potential is introduced at the 
control electrode. It recovers almost 
instantaneously when fhe control cur- 
rent is turned off. 
e Into Production—Ovshinsky’s inven- 
tion, covered by patents, impressed C. 
Robert Allen, III, who is associated 
with Wall Street’s Allen & Co., which 
has had other experience with industrial 
companies. For example, it merged two 
companies to form American Bosch 
Arma Corp. 

Allen set up Ovitron Corp. to man- 
ufacture the chemical relays for cus- 
tomers who already include a West 
Coast airplane company and one of the 
Big ‘Three auto companies. 

The first unit made available in 
sample quantities js rated at 70 volts, 
four amperes. About as big as a shot- 
glass. It’s built to plug into the device 
to be controlled. Electrolyte and elec- 
trodes are sealed in an epoxy plastic con- 
tainer, so the liquid cannot evaporate. 
Tiny amounts of gas generated at the 
control electrode during operation pass 
through a gas-permeable, liquid-tight 
diaphragm, to be condensed and re- 
turned to the solution. 

The d.c. current for the control elec- 
trode is obtained by drawing a small 
amount of the a.c. current through two 
small silicon rectifiers. A small push- 
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Modern management endorses truck leasing 


TRUCK RENTAL 
ends trucking tie-ups! 


No delays, no interrupted transportation of 
any kind, when you lease your trucks from 
Ryder! Whenever you need extra trucks for 
replacements or peak periods, Ryder supplies 
them pronto. 

Fact is, Ryder furnishes everything you 
need except the drivers. And you get precisely 
the kind of trucks you require. Ryder paints 
them to your specifications and guarantees 
perfect maintenance. 


Other advantages? Yes, indeed: 


1. Makes more working capital available. 
2. Budgets transportation costs accurately. 


3. Frees executive talent for more produc- 
tive functions. 


Whether you use one truck or a thousand, 
Ryder Truck Rental can be of service. Con- 
tact us now for full particulars. 


Write today for free brochure, 
“How Modern Management 
Can Profit from Truck Leas- 
ing,” or for Ryder System's 
1958 Annual Report. 
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Leasing Division of 


RYDER SYSTEM, INC. 


GENERAL OFFICES: ENGLE BUILDING, P.O, BOX 33-816, MIAMI, FLORIDA 


Ryder System, a fast-growing, publicly-owned company, also operates modern truck lines in 22 Eastern and Southern states 












There’s a 
better way to 


CONSERVE WORKING 
CAPITAL 






Equipment Leasing 


Today, management keeps capital 
at work, generating profit. Leasing 
really helps. Suppose your company 
needs equipment. You can buy it, 
freezing dollars in fixed assets. Or in- 
crease indebtedness. Or raise new 
capital. But there’s another choice: 
Let USL buy and /ease to you. Thus, 
keep capital funds free; improve cash 
flow; and, no doubt, raise your ratio 
of net profit to net operating capital as 
well. Remember: profit is earned 
through the use, not the 
ownership, of assets. 


Ask your secretary 
to send for USL’s 
brochure, “LEASING.” 


U.S. 
LEASING 


UNITED STATES LEASING CORPORATION 





Dept. $-37, 580 California Street 
San Francisco 4, Calif., EXbrook 7-1787 


in Canada: CANADIAN-DOMINION LEASING 
CORP., LTD., 320 Bay St., Toronto 1, Ontario 
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’... one electromechanical 
relay can handle as many as 
a dozen load circuits simul- 
taneously .. .” 


STORY on page 123 


button switch is all that’s necessary to 
control it. 

The unit has a temperature operating 
range from about 15 F to 300 F and 
is claimed to be insensitive to shock 
and vibration. It can stand a peak surge 
of up to 140 volts, double its rated ca- 
pacity, before breaking down (that is, 
passing the a.c. current between the 
main electrodes when there is no d.c. 
signal on the control electrode). 
¢ Breaking In—The Ovshinsky-Allen 
venture has to buck at least four estab- 
lished types of relay: 

e ‘The oldest, the electromechani- 
cal relay, still dominates the market and 
is still being improved by manufacturers 
such as Cutler-Hammer, Inc., and 
Allen-Bradley Co. These can’t boast 
perfect reliability, but nothing up to 
now can touch them in cost or in han- 
dling large currents in a compact space. 
One such relay can handle as many as 
a dozen load circuits simultaneously; no 
static relay can handle more than one. 
Moreover, when an electromechanical 
relay opens a circuit, no current flows 
at all. All static relays allow some leak- 
age. 

¢ Magnetic amplifiers are offered 
by such companies as Westinghouse 
Electric Corp. (Cypak is the trade 
name), General Electric Co., and Mag- 
netics, Inc. These are troubled by high 
cost. But they are in wide use for con- 
trolling machine tools and in many 
automatic control instrumentation set- 
ups in process plants and utilities. 

e Transistor switches haven’t been 
pushed hard in the few years since their 
practicability was proven. ‘Transistor 
manufacturers have made little effort to 
promote packaged switches, and equip- 
ment builders have generally designed 
their own circuitry. However, one con- 
trol builder, Square D Co., has quietly 
introduced transistor switching ele- 
ments, known as transistor NOR units. 

e Silicon controlled-rectifiers, an- 
nounced by GE, Westinghouse, Radio 
Corp. of America, and others, are also 
used as switches. These are static, solid- 
state devices with a capacity for con- 
trolling extremely high currents within 
small physical size. However, they are 
rectifiers, changing a.c. to d.c. current, 
hence cannot switch a.c. loads directly. 
They are also sensitive to voltage surges. 

Ovitron Corp. people aren’t stopping 
at applying electrochemistry to the re- 
lay field. They feel their concept can 
be put to use eventually on amplifiers, 
circuit breakers and transducers. END 


Give your 
new plant 


BALTIMORE 


COMPETITIVE 
ADVANTAGES 


Let us make a Plant 
Location Study 
especially for you to 
show how and why 
Baltimore offers your 
business more competitive 
advantages. In 
confidence, of course, 
and without obligation. 
Write, wire or phone our 
Industrial Development 
Service, 1103 Lexington 
Building, Baltimore 3, 
Maryland. 


BALTIMORE 
GAS and ELECTRIC 
COMPANY 


Serving one of America’s 
great industrial centers 


clues: 


ADDRESS BOX NO. REPLIES TO: Bow No. 
Classified Adv. Div. of this publication 
Send to office nearest you. 
NEW YORK 36: P. O. BOX 12 
CHICAGO 11: 520 N. Michigan Ave. 
SAN FRANCISCO 4: 68 Post St. 





To The Solution 
of Management 
Men’s Problems 











SELLING OPPORTUNITIES WANTED 





Britain—Large Distributors to industry, di- 
rector level; and direct to the home. Over 
700 highly trained specialty salesmen. Due 
to recent relaxation of import restriction— 


open to offers from U.S. Manufacturers. Only 
commodities capable of producing $5-10 
million p.a. considered. RA-2141, Business 
Week. 

FOR LEASE 


Gastonia, N. C. 48,000 sq. ft. modern air 
conditioned factory building. Lease or sale, 
Write R. T. Isley, P. O. Box 823, Gastonia, 
N. C. 








BUSINESS WEEK 
maintains news bu- 
reaus and correspond- 
ents in 60 cities in the 
United States and po- 
sessions. 
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THE TREND 








More Flexibility in Debt Management 


More heat than light has been apparent since the 
House Ways & Means Committee approved a bill 
that would lift the present arbitrary 44% ceiling 
on the interest rate the government can pay on new 
issues of its bonds. Although the committee bill 
would give the Treasury substantially what it asked, 
there is now grave doubt that it will be passed, be- 
cause the Administration and the Federal Reserve 
are taking strong objection to it. 

The Administration’s attitude is somewhat puz- 
zling. For the committee gave the Administration 
what it most wanted—namely, greater freedom to 
conduct its debt management operations. 

To be sure, the victory was limited, but many 
experts had been sure that the Administration was 
headed for total defeat. The Democratic majority 
in Congress is not in sympathy with any move 
toward higher interest rates; yet it acceded to the 
Administration’s request for a lifting of the ceiling, 
adding the proviso that the President take respon- 
sibility for doing so and limiting this freedom to a 
period of two years. 

These limitations do not seem too big a price to 
pay. Under present conditions, the Treasury has 
been severely handicapped. With the Federal Re- 
serve pursuing an increasingly restrictive monetary 
policy, and with private borrowers stepping up 
their demands for credit, the Treasury has been 
completely frustrated, forced to confine itself to 
selling short-term obligations. This has not only 
proved costly but is also potentially inflationary. 

The committee, headed by Rep. Wilbur Mills, 
recognized that failure to act would place the onus 
for the Treasury’s plight on Congress. It decided 
to give the Treasury greater freedom but placed 
the responsibility squarely on the White House. 
Given the political realities, this is an understand- 
able compromise. 

But the President has objected both to the two- 
year limitation and to an additional amendment 
which suggests that the Federal Reserve should 
seek to assist the Treasury by more flexible open 
market operations when “consistent” with “admin- 
istering a sound monetary policy.” 

This amendment has alarmed many faithful sup- 
porters of the Fed, who have interpreted it as an all- 
out attack on the independence of the central bank. 

There is nothing in the amendment itself to 
support such an extreme view. It is, in fact, a very 
moderate statement. It does not seek the restora- 
tion of the pegged market that made the Fed an 
engine of inflation. It does not lessen the Fed’s 
authority, nor does it strip it of the weapons it 
possesses. It merely points out that “it is the sense 
of Congress” that the Fed’s open market operations 
should show greater flexibility. 


128 


The implication is plain that the committee feels 
the money managers have been unduly rigid in their 
insistence that in carrying out open market opera- 
tions the Fed should deal only in bills and should 
never buy or sell the longer-term securities. Many 
observers who can be counted as good friends of 
the Fed share this opinion of the “bills only” doc- 
trine. Allan Sproul, former president of the New 
York Federal Reserve bank, for example, recently 
criticized the money managers for their unswerv- 
ing allegiance to orthodox “high church” policies. 
Sproul thinks that the Fed should assist the Treas- 
ury’s debt operations whenever it appears necessary. 

This is the practice followed by every other central 
bank in the Western world. Only the Fed has fol- 
lowed a “hands off” policy. 

There is some hope that this attitude may be 
changing. The Fed is now at pains to point out 
that it really follows a “bills usually” policy rather 
than “bills only.” If this is the case, it can cer- 
tainly live with the committee’s amendment as easily 
as the Treasury can. 


Heart of the Problem 


But some Fed supporters insist that Congress 
wants to curb the Fed’s hard-won independence. It 
cannot be denied that Congressional critics have 
frequently accused the Fed of acting as a fourth 
branch of government, responsible and responsive 
to no one. For its part, the Fed has taken the 
position it must remain free of Administration 
pressure; otherwise, it will revert to its position 
as a handmaiden of the Treasury. It draws support 
for its position by arguing that its authority derives 
from Congress, not from the executive. 

Now the committee is seeking to make the Fed re- 
sponsive to Congress. It is not seeking to put the Fed 
in a subordinate position but is indicating that the 
Treasury’s subordinate position should be replaced 
by something approaching equality. 

We think there is merit in this position. The com- 
mittee’s solution is far from ideal, but even under 
the best of circumstances, it is doubtful that a 
perfect solution could be achieved. In recognizing 
that the U.S. Treasury deserves special treatment, 
the committee has hit at the heart of the matter. 

The fact is that the national debt, which is close 
to $290-billion, can have an enormous influence on 
our economic position. To handcuff the debt mana- 
gers, to treat their problem as if it were the same 
as that of any private borrower, is to accept a doc- 
trinaire and unrealistic approach. The Treasury 
must have freedom, and the Fed should provide as 
much support and cooperation as possible—con- 
sistent with carrying out its own policy. The com- 
mittee’s bill seeks to encourage it to do just that. 
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Pepsi-Cola Metropolitan Bottling Company 
gives new life to lift-truck engines with 
a product of Shell Research 
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Io make a party bright, brace a wear, 
worker, quench a mighty thirst, many 
people these days sav “Pepsi, please.” It's 
a favorite around the world for sociable 
light refreshment. 

To serve the New York market, the 
Pepsi-Cola Metropolitan Bottling Com- 
panv of Long Island Citv, N. Y. uses 
fork-lift trucks to stack and load cases of 
bottles. This start-stop operation, how- 
ever, is tough on engines because it pro 
motes acid action, the major cause of 
engine wear. Repairs on Pepsi-Cola lift 
truck engines were frequent until a Shell 
product Was put to use. 

Because Shell X-100 Motor Oil has 
special alkaline properties, it quickly 
stopped acid action. This not only re- 
duced maintenance costs, but added 
greatly to the over-all life of truck engines 

Development of better lubricants that 
counter engine wear is another exampk 
of Shell Research in action. This kind of 
leadership assures vou of better value 
wherever vou see the Shell name and 
trademark. ©1959, SHELL OIL COMPANY 


Leaders in Industry rely on 
Shell Industrial Products 








From every part of the nation... 
come the parts for the B-58! 


lhe B-58, America’s first supersonic bomber, is a product of Convair and more than 4,700 participating 
ppliers and subcontractors located in every part of the nation! This does not include the tens of thousands of 
mpanies who receive business from Convair’s direct suppliers. At Convair-Fort Worth under the Weapon 
stems Management concept, two out of every three dollars spent for the U.S. Air Force on the B-58 are paid 
o these supporting businesses for material and labor. In this, the American way, Convair, a Division of 
eral Dynamics Corporation, has taken leadership—for nationwide employment, for prosperity, and for peace. 
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